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BRITISH  LABOR  SITUATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  iinderstaiul  the  British  hiboi'  situation,  an  American  must  bear 
ill  mind  certain  elements  in  English  life  that  make  the  general  posi- 
tion of  labor  in  the  two  countries  very  different.  We  are  apt  to  un- 
derestimate the  political  power  which  the  upper  classes  in  England 
exercis(\  not  oidy  ihrough  the  coin inuance  of  an  aristocratic  ujiper 
cliamlu'r  like  the  House*  of  Lords,  but  tlivuugh  tlie  immense  social 
prestige  of  tlie  peerage  and  the  great  landed  projirietors.  We  are  not 
as  a general  thing  familiar  with  the  condition  created  by  the  exist- 
ence of  an  established  State  church.  British  labor  has  come  out 
clearly  for  disestablishment,  and  though  tliis  has  brought  it  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  nonconformists,  this  support  does  not  offset  politi- 
cally the  o])iiosition  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  must  admit,  too,  that  English  labor  has  been  molded  and  edu- 
cated bv  a number  of  forces  that  have  not  been  brought  to  bear  on 
American  labor.  The  possibilities  of  frequent  contact  with  the  labor- 
groups  of  European  countries  have  brought  it  a vivid  sense  of  the 
problems  of  other  nations.  The  existence  for  almost  20  years  of  an 
organized  Labor  Party  in  Parliament  has  been  a great  political 
education  to  the  rank  and  file  of  British  labor;  and  most  important  of 
all.  four  vears  of  war  have  intensified  and  defined  every  labor  prob- 
lem and  have  greatly  increased  British  labor’s  sense  of  power. 

CONDITIONS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 


The  development  of  organized  British  labor  has  had  two  aspects — 
industrial  and  political — ^typified  to-day  in  the  trades-unions  and  the 

Labor  Partv.  Until  1824  anv  combination  of  workmen — or  of  em- 

* • 

♦ ])!oyers  either,  for  that  matter — for  industrial  purposes  was  illegal, 
but  in  the  practical  workings  of  this  prohibition  the  laborers  only 
were  affected.  As  soon  as  these  statutes  were  repealed  trades-unions 
, began  to  be  formed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  50  years  trades- 
unionism  gained  enough  middle-class  support  to  make  possible  the 
])assage  in  1871-1876  of  two  important  acts,  which  not  only  legal- 
ized the  unions,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  labor,  at  least,  exempted 
their  funds  from  levy  for  damages  on  account  of  the  “ tortious  acts  of 
their  agents.”  Two  great  pieces  of  constructive  legislation  favorable 
to  labor  were  passed — the  first  employer’s  liability  act  of  1880  and 
the  workmen’s  com])ensation  act  of  1807. 
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But  n 1900-1901  labor  received  a severe  blow  in  the  Taff  Vale 
<lecisioi  . This  was  a legal  decision  to  the  effect  that,  in  spite  of  the 
famous  acts  of  the  seventies,  the  funds  of  trades-unions  were  avail- 
able in  -ompensation  for  the  actions  of  their  agents.  The  GovernmeiU 
of  Mr.  Balfour  refused  to  do  anything  by  legislation  to  remedy  this 
decision,  and  the  conse(jitence  was  that  a labor  representation  com- 
mittee ’vas  formed,  which  became  six  years  later  the  Labor  Party.  In 
1906  it  ran  50  candidates  for  Parliament,  of  whom  29  were  elected. 

With  this  voting  strength,  combined  with  the  sympathy  of  a 
large  ^roup  within  the  Liberal  Party,  labor  succeeded  in  getting 
through  some  important  legislation:  first,  the  repeal  of  the  Taff  Vale 
decision,  through  the  passage  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act;  then  the 
revision  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  act  in  a form  more  favorable 
to  labor;  and,  finally,  the  passage  of  the  Trades  Board  Act  establish- 
ing minimum  wage  boards  in  sweated  trades. 

But  he  elections  of  1910  resulted  in  a diminished  Liberal  majority 
and  a (.iminished  Labor  Party.  The  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a pe  dod  of  great  industrial  unrest  was  turned  mainly  to  the  Irish 
question  and  ramifications  of  foreign  policy,  with  the  result  that 
labor  ( uestions  were  neglected.  The  inability  of  the  Ijabor  Party 
under  ;hese  conditions  to  achieie  any  conspicuous  reform  decreased 
labor’s  belief  in  political  action,  and  increased  its  belief  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  industrial  action.  Great  strikes  took  place  among  some 
of  the  strongest  unions— the  railway,  mine  and  dock- workers,  which 
gave  labor  a new  sense  of  its  solidarity.  This  was  intensified  by 
amalgi  mations  of  workers  in  the  same  trade,  as  in  the  formation  of 
the  National  Union  of  Kailwaymen,  which  gave  labor  increased 
power  in  the  key  industries.  The  federation  of  workers  in  allied 
trades,  as  in  the  Federation  of  the  National  Transport  Workers, 
enlargid  the  range  over  which  industrial  action  was  possible.  In 
short,  ;he  tendency  of  labor  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  war 
was  to  widen  and  strengthen  its  industrial  power,  to  dissociate  itself 
more  and  more  from  Liberalism,  and  to  take  political  action  for 
itself  l ather  than  to  depend,  as  it  had  done  theretofore,  on  its  ideas 

permeating  the  two  historic  parties. . 

Before  going  on  to  labor’s  i)Osition  during  the  war,  three  other 
organi  zations  ought  to  be  mentioned — in  the  first  place,  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  founded  in  1893,  mainly  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie. 
This  differs  from  the  Labor  Party  proper  in  being  primarily  socialist 
in  aim,  in  not  being  so  closely  affiliated  Avith  the  trades-unions,  and 
in  having  a very  small  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Fabian  Society  Avas  founded  in  1884.  It  has  some  2,000  mem- 
bers, I ut  its  importance  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Its  lead- 
ing mimibers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  at  one  time  it  reckoned  among  its  members  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and 
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Mr.  Graham  Wallas.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  an 
academic  standing  to  the  ideas  of  the  Labor  Party,  that  it  has 
greatly  influenced  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  it  has  acted  as  a sort  of  research  department  for  the  I.abor 

Party. 

Last,  there  is  the  British  Socialist  Party,  of  Avhich  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hvndman  is  the  most  distinguished  memb(>r.  This  is  a reinnanl  of 
a number  of  smaller,  often  conflicting  parties.  A\4iich  embraced  ortho- 
dox Marxian  socialism.  It  has  at  various  times  run  candidates  for 
Parliament,  but  rarely  Avith  success.  Since  1906  it  has  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Labor  Party. 

The  Independent  Labor  Party,  the  Fabian  Society,  and  the  British 
Socialist  Party  belong  to  the  Labor  Party. 

HISTORY  DURING  THE  WAR. 

'Ilie  Labor  Party — indeed,  all  the  four  organizations  mentioned — 
Avere  affiliated  Avith  the  International  Socialist  Bureau,  Avhieh  had  in 
the  year  1907  adopted  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Avorking 
classes  of  all  countries,  in  the  eA^ent  of  Avar  threatening,  should  use 
every  effort  to  prevent  its  actual  outbreak  and  should  intervene  to 
bring  it  promptly  to  an  end. 

This  traditional  attitude  of  labor  to  Avar  was  taken  by  British 
labor  during  the  crises  that  immediately  preceded  England’s  declara- 
tion of  Avar. 

On  the  30th  of  *Iuly,  the  labor  membeis  in  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  indorsing  Sir  EdAvard  Grey's  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace, 
and  called  on  labor  organizations  to  oppose  any  action  leading  to 
Avar. 

But  by  the  4th  of  August,  the  date  Avhen  England  actually  de- 
clarer! Avai'.  tAvo  events  had  profoundly  influenced  the  situation — the 
violation  of  Belgium  and  the  vote  of  the  G(>rman  Social  Democrats 
in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  Avar  credits  foi-  their  countrv.  Tb.e  re- 
suit  Avas  that  in  spite  of  bitter  differences  Avithin  its  rank‘d — differ- 
ences which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ramsav  MacDonald  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  party  and  the  eleiTion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hen- 
derson in  his  ])lace — the  executive  committee  of  the  La!)or  Party 
decided  on  August  29  to  join  in  the  recruiting  cam])aign.  It  Ava^ 
at  this  time  that  the  political  truce  Avas  declared. 

But  though  the  majority  of  British  labor  supi)orted  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  this  Avas  the  only  ho})e  of  defearlng  mili- 
tarism, after  September,  1914,  a tendency  toAvard  division  into  three 
sections  became  evident  Avithin  the  party : An  extreme  group,  repre- 
senting a minority,  under  Mr.  Philip  SnoAvden  and  IVIr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  avIio  were  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govei-n- 
ment,  opposed  to  conscription,  and  industrial  com])idsion.  and  in 
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peace  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  victory;  a moderate 
the  majority —under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  .\rthnr  llender- 
t admitted  the  necessities  of  the  war  and  desired  to  cooperate 
^ possible'  with  the  irovernment : a third  small  section  under 
clock  AVihtm  of  the  Seaman’s  Union,  and  Mr.  M ill  ( rooks, 

•e  for  f\dl  partieii)ation  in  the  war  until  Germany,  which 
arded  as  a criminal  nation,  was  crushed. 

liinary.  19i:).  the  first  interallied  labor  and  socialist  confer- 
at  London.  It  is  chiefly  important  because  of  its  adojuion 
te  war  aiu‘s.  >\hich  formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  all  other 
d Micialist  meetiiuis.  until  their  final  ado])tion  at  the  i>reat 
ed  meetimr  of  February.  1918.  These  demands  are  in  brief: 
dom  of  Belgium,  the  autonomy  of  Poland,  suppression  of 
jilomacy.  the  endinjj.-  of  militarism,  the  e.stablishment  of  some 
ional  authority  to  settle  points  of  difference  amonir  the  na- 
com]uilsoi-y  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

is  conference  announcement  was  made  for  the  first  time  that 
labor  considered  itself  at  Avar  Avith  German  im])erialism  not 
> German  people. 

ijr  the  first  fcAv  months  of  the  Avar,  strikes  Avere  succe.  rn’clly 
. hut  in  February,  1915.  the  <jreat  strike  in  the  Clyde  di  Irict 
1.  This  dated  back  to  an  agreement  of  the  Clyde  Avorkers  in 
to  ask  for  a Avage  increase  for  three  years.  The  three  years 
p in  1915  they  submitted  a demand  for  an  increase  of  2d. 

■.  OAvino;  to  the  clumsy  handling  of  the  situation,  it  de- 
into  something  more  important  than  the  average  strike. 

? first  place,  distrust  of  the  regular  trades-union  officials  Avas 
the  Clyde  Avorkers  so  that  the  shop  stewards  (representatives 
by  the  Avorkers  in  each  factory)  became  prominent.  And.  as 
cle  industries  Avere  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Avar,  the 
inent  Avas  forced  to  form  some  sort  of  policy  in  regard  to 

[arch,  therefore,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  then  chancellor  of  the 
ler.  summoned  a conference  of  the  trades-nnions  at  the 
•y  to  discuss  some  arrangement  by  Avhich  the  stoppage  of  Avork 
‘rials  nece.ssary  to  the  Avar  could  be  abolished.  The  folloAving 
?nt  Avas  draAvn  up : 

here  should  be  no  stoppajre  of  work  on  equipments  of  war. 

1 system  of  arbitration  sliould  be  established  in  which  the  last  word 
emain  with  the  (toverninent. 

he  Government  should  establish  an  advisory  cominittee  of  workers, 
dl  departures  from  existinsr  trade-union  reftulations  should  be  for  the 

f the  Avar  only. 

dl  such  departures  should  be  recorded. 

Government  should  assist  in  the  restoration  of  trade-nnion  conditions 
‘ Avar. 

•estrictions  upon  employers’  profits  should  he  introduced. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  these  i)oints  provide  in  etlect  that  lalmr 
Yields  its  safeguards  during  the  war  in  exchange  for  the  promise 
of  Government  that  thev  will  be  restored  after  the  war.  I he  suc- 
i-ossfnl  working  of  such  an  arrangement  is  clearly  depen.lent  on  main- 
taining labor’s  belief  that  the  Government  intends  to  kee])  it-  Av-ord. 
Much  of  the  trouble  that  followed  grew  out  of  labors  doubt  ot  tlie 
sincerity  of  the  Government's  intentions--a  doubt  that  aro>e  Irom 
the  absence  of  any  effort  to  check  profiteering  or  to  record  departures 

from  ti'julo-nnioi^s  iv£Tul;itioos. 

It  was  from  the  ‘^o-called  Treasury  Agreement  that  all  sub.se.iiu-nt 
Goa  eminent  action  took  its  rise.  Tlie  .Munitions  Act  was  merely  a 
codiliiaition  of  its  provi.sions.  This  act.  passed  in  June.  191.,.  was 
one  of  the  early  acts  of  the  first  coalition  government,  of  which 
Mr.  henderson.  then  chairman  of  the  Labor  Party.  Avas  a member. 
The  act.  designed  to  kee],  prmluction  steady.  Avas  actually  the  cause 
of  endless  friction  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  its  clauses  limited 
the  freedom  of  action  of  workers  to  an  extent  that  presented  itself  to 
labor  as  industrial  conscription.  This  is  Sec.  II,  Art.  7;  it  provides 
that  an  employee  must  obtain  a leaving-certificate  before  leaving  an 
establishment  in  Avhich  he  has  been  employed.  In  ],ractice  this  made 
it  almosi  imi,os.sible  for  a worker  to  better  himself  by  changing  his 

])osition. 

In  the  period  that  followed  it  is  easy  to  trace  how  labor  was  torn 
betAveen  its  Avish  to  support  the  Government  in  the  ]n-osecntion  of 
the  war  and  its  jealous  maintenance  of  trade-union  standards.  Con- 
scription. both  industrial  and  military.  Avas  disapproved  by  laboi. 
The  KxecutiA-e  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Parliamentary 
(kimmittee  of  the  Trades-Union  (\mgress  called  a conference  for  Jan- 
uary. 191C),  and  here  an  overAvhelming  vote  against  conscrijition  Avas 
taken.  The  miners  took  similar  action.  During  the  same  month, 
the  regular  conference  of  the  Labor  Party  voted  against  the  policA 
of  military  and  industrial  compulsion.  I nder  ordinary  circiunsta  ci's 
this  would  have  meant  the  AvithdraAval  of  the  labor  membt'r-  from 
the  coalition  government:  but  by  May.  although  the  feeling  against 
coinjuilsion  Avas  strong,  it  was  felt  that  these  measures  were  necessary 
for  a successful  termination  of  the  Avar,  so  that  labor  again  suiipoited 
conpmlsion  in  Parliament.  In  July  at  the  'rrades-ITiion  ('ongress 
the  ({uestion  of  conscription  Avas  brought  ii],  and  though  the  delegates 
shoAved  themselves  to  be  opposed  to  it.  a resolution  for  the  repeal  of 

the  military  serAuce  act  Avas  defeated. 

Rv  the  early  part  of  1917  labor  unrest  had  increased  so  much. 

oAving  to  conditions  both  internal  and  external,  that  the  Goa  eminent 
felt  forced  to  appoint  committees  on  industrial  unrest.  These  re- 
jiorted  in  July,  1917,  that  the  chief  causes  of  discontent  Avere  unequal 
distribution  of  food,  high  prices  of  food  in  relation  to  Avages.  restric- 
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lion  of  j ersonal  liberty,  })articularly  under  the  Munitions  Act,  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Government’s  promises  of  restoration  of  trades- 
union  rtgulations  after  war,  and  delay  in  settlement  of  disi>utes. 

But  b ‘sides  these,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution l ad  already  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  England,  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Labor  Party  to  Imperial  Russia  had  been  one  of  pro- 
found s ispicion,  which  changed  to  one  of  sympathy  after  the  revo- 
lution (f  March.  1917.  In  June,  Mr,  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Jowett 
wislu'd.  with  the  cous('ut  of  the  Go\  ernment.  to  go  to  Russia  as  dele- 
gates. but  the  Seaman's  I'nion,  under  the  leadership  of  Mi‘.  Havelock 
Wilson,  believing  in  the  pro-German  tendency  of  the  revolution,  re- 
fused t(  trans])ort  them.  The  Seaman’s  Union  was  able  to  accom- 
plish it>  end  because  the  Government,  in  spite  of  its  formal  approval 
of  the  1 lission.  probably  became  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs  and 
was  gla  1 that  Mr.  MacDonald  should  be  kept  at  home.  The  incident 
shows  t le  conflict  of  forces  in  labor  at  the  time^ — Mr.  Wilson  being 
almost  ‘hauvinis.tic  in  his  views,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  a member  of 
the  soci  ilistic  Independent  Labor  Party  with  pacifistic  tendencies. 

^fr.  Henderson,  however,  who  was  bv  this  time  a member  of  the 


war  cal  inet  of  six  in  the  second  coalition  government,  did  succeed 
in  going  to  Russia  as  a Government  representative.  He  returned 
firmly  convinced  that  the  development  of  democratic  ideals  in  Rus- 
sia must  be  encouraged  and  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  I e immediatelv  to  define  labor  war  aims  which  could  be  ac- 
cepted  by  labor  groups  in  all  countries.  This  he  hoped  would  lead 
to  peac negotiations.  He  advocated  an  international  meeting  at 
Stockhclm.  to  be  preceded  first  by  a meeting  of  British  labor,  and 
then  bv  an  interallied  meeting.  The  Government  finally  opjjosed 
the  idea  of  an  international  meeting,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced 
that  no  member  of  the  British  Government  would  attend  the  Stock- 
holm ro  nference. 

This  announcement  made  the  position  of  IMr.  Lfenderson  as  a 
member  of  a Government  op])osed  to  such  a conference  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Party  which  strongly  advocated  it,  an  impossible 
one  to  iiaintain.  It  meant  resignation  from  one  office  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Llovd  George  accused  him  of  having  misled  his  ministerial  col- 
leagues as  to  the  advice  he  intended  to  give  the  Labor  Party,  and 
also  of  having  withheld  from  the  labor  conference  a message  from 
the  Rusdan  Government  saying  that  it  no  longer  desired  the  Stock- 
holm niieting.  The  situation  was  further  embittered  by  the  famous 
•‘door-mat”  incident,  in  which  Mr,  Henderson,  still  a member  of 
the  Cal  inet,  was  kept  waiting  outside  during  their  deliberations. 
In  August,  1917,  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet. 

From  that  time  his  power  with  labor  greatly  increased,  while  the 
separation  between  labor  and  Government  widened.  Even  after  the 
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Bolshevik  revolution  of  November,  1917,  labor  remained  opposed  to 
intervention  in  Russia.  The  publication  of  the  secret  treaties  of  the 
allies  excited  still  greater  antagonism  as  proving  that  the  methods 
of  imperialism  and  secret  diplomacy  had  not  been  abandoned. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  armies  for  men  in  February  and  March 
of  1918  led  the  Government  to  the  further  “ combing-out.”  process 
of  industry,  a process  bitterly  resented  by  labor.  Only  the  terrible 
demands  of  the  German  offensive  in  March  put  a stop  to  disputes. 
Perhaps  also  the  hope  that  came  with  the  United  States’  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  counseled  patience  for  a time.  There  were, 
howev’^er,  strikes  in  the  (Jyde  district  and  in  Coventry,  which  the 
July  offensive  again  prevented  from  their  full  effect.  In  the  autumn, 
however,  the  political  truce  w as  definitely  broken  by  labor  running 
its  own  candidates  a1  the  by-elections.  In  Xovember,  1918.  the  labor 
members  at  last  withdrew  from  the  coalition  government. 

Throughout  all  this  time  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  to  con- 
solidate labor  groups  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  allied  nations, 
and  to  :i  lesser  extent  internationally.  At  the  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber. 1917.  of  the  Trades-Union  Congress  and  of  the  Lal)or  Party,  Avar 
aims  were  definitely  adopted  and,  more  important  by  far,  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted  by  the  interallied  labor  conference  which  met  in 
London  in  February,  1918.  In  September  of  the  same  year  a still 
wider  representation  of  interallied  labor  and  socialists  met  in  Lon- 
don. Mr,  Gompers  Avas  there  representing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  there  Avere  delegates  from  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Rouuiania.  The  question  was 
discussed  Avhether  or  not  an  international  labor  and  socialist  meet- 
ing should  be  held;  and  it  Avas  decided  that  this  could  not  be  done 
until  the  Majority  Socialists  of  Germany  adopted  unequivocally  the 
war  aims  of  the  interallied  conference  of  February,  1918. 


ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  TOW'ARD  THE  ALLIES. 

To  sum  up  then  the  attitude  of  labor  to  foreign  and  domestic  af- 
fairs: it  has  desired  and  has  indeed  attained  a closer  coordination 
Avith  the  labor  groups  in  the  allied  nations,  Avhile  feeling  no  sympathy 
at  all  Avith  the  imperialistic  aims  of  some  of  the  allied  governmerits. 
As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  the  Labor  Party  has  regarded  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  the  leader  of  liberal  thought,  and  has  made  his  Avar 
aims  their  oAvn.  But  betAveen  American  and  British  labor  there  has 
been  great  division.  Our  labor  men  are  regarded  as  chauvinistic  in 
Phigland,  and  neither  of  our  two  labor  missions  met  with  a politically 
favorable  reception.  Mr.  Gompers’s  proposals  at  the  Trades-Union 
Conference  of  September,  1918,  Avere  bitterly  criticized,  and  met  Avith 
approval  only  from  Mr.  Hav^elock  Wilson  and  his  folloAvers. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  TOWARD  GERMANS. 

had  almost  from  tlu*  first,  distinguished  between  the  people 
(iovei  iiment  of  Germanv.  hut  there  was  deep  regret  at  G«r- 
rages.  and  profound  sus])icion  of  the  German  Majority  So- 
:>n  the  ground  that  they  were  acting  as  tools  of  the  late 
Government.  Sympathy  with  Minority  Socialists  has  been 
ig  since  1917.  in  the  belief  that  their  aims  could  be  harmon- 
1 tlie  justifiable  war  aims  of  flic  allies.  Siiice  the  armistice 
' b('en  a gmun-al  movement  in  the  party  for  a generous  treat- 
Gei  nianv,  and  a reconstruction  of  the  international  socialist 


ATTITUDE  OF  LABOR  TOWARD  INTERNAL  POLICY. 

broad  issues  of  the  war.  labor  ai'cepted  the  necessity  of  vic- 
1 contributed  to  this  achievement  bv  the  surrender  of  its  most 
held  traditions  and  safeguards- — tlie  trades-union  regula- 
trikes  were  less  in  extent  than  during  a similar  period  before 
and  trades-union  officials  agreed  on  the  whole  to  the  de- 
t the  Go^  eminent  with  notable  alacrity.  But  the  hostility  of 
the  Government  gradually  increased,  fii’st  because  of  doubt 
overnment’s  intentions  of  fulfilling  its  promises  in  regard  to 
•n  to  pre-war  conditions;  and  second  because  of  its  disap- 
f the  Government’s  foreign  policy,  which  the  treatment  of 
dan  Revolution,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
on  of  the  secret  treaties  brought  to  a head. 

‘Suit  is  that  to-dav  labor  tends  more  and  more  to  distrust 
its  own  officials  througli  whom  the  government  In:'-  nego- 
nd  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  authority  <d‘  i;'p”('sentan\ cs 
a in  members  of  a Government  not  predominantly  labor. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

abor  Thirtv  is  divided  bv  dilferences  as  to  both  internal  and 

I 

tolicy.  The  former  differences  go  back  to  the  reconstruction 
artv  in  1917.  Its  basis  was  then  widened  to  include  not 
lanual  workers  but  brain  workers  as  well.  Under  the  new 
ion.  approved  in  September,  1917,  not  only  trades-unions, 
organizations,  and  cooperative  societies  are  eligible  for  mem- 
but  it  is  jii'oposed  to  create  in  each  parliamentary  constitu- 
cal  party  made  up  of  the  local  branches  of  affiliated  societies 
idividnally  enrolled  member-.  Those  vho  oppose  this  new 
tion  urge  that  it  makes  of  the  Labor  Party  no  longer  a 
non  ])arty  and  thus  deprives  it  of  its  fundamental  character, 
ter  Labor  Party  has  broken  off,  of-  which  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
secretary.  It  is  an  attempt  to  provide  for  trade-unionists 
not  socialists,  and  to  steer  a middle  course  between  capital 
alisni.  The  jiarty  .seems  to  be  mainly  religious  and  even 
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Roman  Catholic  in  character.  No  statement  has  been  made  of  its 
membership.  No  recognized  trade-union  leader  belongs  to  it.  Mr. 
Burns  has  explained  that  it  opposes  Christian  democracy  to  social- 
ism, and  he  is  himself  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Federation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  schism  is  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

The  second  is  more  important.  After  the  June  1918  conference 
of  tlie  Labor  Party,  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  of  the  Seamen’s  TTiion: 
Mr.  IV.  J.  Davis,  of  the  Brass  IVorkers’;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  of 
the  Musicians'  Union,  decided  to  form  a separate  trades-union  party 
on  the  ground  that  the  I.,abor  Party  Avas  pro-German,  that  its  pi'o- 
gram  (given  Ixdow)  Avas  bolshevist,  and  that  the  main  need  Avas  sup- 
port of  and  not  oiiposition  to  the  Government.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  this  secession,  but  the  oAeiAA  helming  ma 
jorities  at  this  and  subsequent  conferences  against  Mr.  Havelock 
IVilson  and  his  supporters  indicate  that  it  Avill  not  be  large. 

The  decision  to  end  the  party  truce  led  to  another  secession.  At 
the  conference  of  June  1918,  the  Labor  members  of  the  Govermnent 
prote.sted  against  the  continuous  sniping  to  which  they  Avere  sub- 
jected, and  the  truce  Avas  ended,  not  on  account  of  any  distrust  of 
the  Labor  ministers,  but  oAving  to  the  fact  that  labor  considered  the 
Government  AA’as  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  a resolution  Avas  pas-sed  asking  the  Labor  members  of  the 
Government  to  AvithdraAV  from  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  necessity 
for  coalition  Avas  over  and  that  the  time  had  come  Avhen  labor  should 
take  united  action  in  order  to  obtain  political  poAver.  Against  this 
it  Avas  argued  that  the  national  necessity  Avas  not  over,  that  labor 
Avould  get  better  terms  by  having  a voice  in  the  Government,  that 
labor  could  not  hope  for  a long  time  to  dominate  the  government,  and 
that  the  achievements  of  the  Government  gave  it  a right  to  the  con- 
fidence of  labor.  The  vote  in  favor  of  AvithdraAval,  hoAvever,  Avas 
so  overAvhelming  that  five  out  of  the  eight  Labor  ministers  resigned 
office.  Those  Avho  remained  Avere  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  Mr.  Stephen 
Walsh, 1 and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts.  They  are  at  the  moment  severed 
fi-om  the  Labor  Party,  but  have  carried  Avith  them  none  but  their 
personal  adherents.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  s declaration  of  December  12. 
1918,  against  the  Labor  Party  on  the  grounds  of  bolshevism  has  put 
them  in  a difficult  position.  Mr.  Barnes  is  actually  Avithout  indorse- 
ment in  his  candidature  for  Parliament  from  his  own  party  and  is 
opposed  by  an  official  Labor  candidate. 

It  seems  therefore  that  on  the  Avhole  labor  is  firmly  united  in  its 
programs,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  solidarity  of  action 
in  support  of  the  Avar  aims.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  parliamen- 
tarians like  Mr.  Henderson  will  go  far  enough  for  the  chief  trades- 
union  leaders,  like  Mr.  R.  Smillie,  of  the  miners’  federation. 

’Mr.  Walsh  ha.8  sincv 
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As  a } political  party  the  Labor  Party  is  in  a strong  position.  It 
has  becoi  ae  national  in  character,  and  owing  to  the  at  least  temporary 
eclipse  of  the  Liberals,  it  has  become  the  official  opposition  party. 
It  is  nov  confined  to  no  one  class,  but  reckons  among  its  candidates 
not  only  trades-unionists,  but  clergymen,  ex-civil  servants,  and  dis- 
tingiiisln  d economists.  It  has  strong  and  recognized  leaders.  Men 
like  Mr.  Elenderson,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and  Mr.  Thomas  speak 
to  the  wliole  country.  It  derives  strength  from  its  avoidance  of  any 
commitn  ent  to  socialism;  it  has  socialist  elements,  but  thev  form  onlv 
two  per  ( ent  of  the  membership  of  the  party.  Its  ])latform  has  com- 
manded 'espect,  and  there  seems  to  be  a general  realization  through- 
out Grett  Britain  of  the  practical  soberness  of  its  legislative  pio- 
posals.  Its  great  source  of  strength,  howevei-.  is  its  solid  backing 
by.  the  ti  ades-unions. 

The  position  of  the  trades-unions  has  greatly  strengthened  since 
the  Avar.  Their  total  membership  according  to  the  latest  available 
figures,  tliose  of  1917,  Avas  then  5,287,522,  an  increase  of  167  per  (;ent 
sinc^  1903.^  The  Government  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  the  strongest  unions  have  made  the  greatest  economic 
progress.  The  reform  act  of  1918,  AA’hich  established  full  manhood 
suffrage  and  Avoman  suffrage  after  30  years  of  age.  has  prtibably 
increasec  their  voting  strength.  From  one  grave  danger,  also,  in  the 
near  future  thev  will  be  free.  The  Education  Act  of  1918  abolishes 
all  child  labor,  and  after  1925,  continuation  schools  are  made  com- 
pulsory 1 rom  the  ages  of  14  to  18,  With  the  ncAv  facilities  for  techni- 
cal educj  tion  that  are  offered  this  will  probably  mean  that  the  age 
of  entrance  into  industry  Avill  be  gradually  raised  and  the  supply 
of  labor  1 bus  diminished.  The  formation  of  Whitley  Councils — local 
and  regional  boards  on  Avhich  Avorkers  and  oAvners  are  equally  repre- 
sented— is  progressing  and  promises  a good  machinery  for  adjusting 
industrial  differences. 

But  oi  the  other  hand  there  are  elements  obviously  unfavorable 
to  the  L d)or  Party.  Great  Britain  has  been  through  an  immense 
social  ch  inge  during  the  last  four  years,  the  burden  of  Avhich  has 
been  felt  most  intenselv  1)A"  the  middle  class  Avith  moderate  incomes. 
It  is  jirobable  that  this  class  will  desire  to  move  sloAvly,  simply  from 
the  exha  istion  of  its  recent  experiences.  The  i)robleni  of  taxation 
affects  the  Labor  Partv^  unfavorablv,  too.  Either  social  reform  Avill 
have  to  b ' shelved  until  most  of  the  Avar  loan  is  paid,  or  else  increased 

taxation  must  be  resorted  to.  The  latter  course  Avould  be  likelv  to 

• 

result  in  a still  further  shift  of  the  middle  class  aAvay  from  labor 
on  account  of  the  burden  imposed  by  its  policies. 


Soe  App(‘iuUx  I. 
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But  if  the  present  government  fails  in  its  OAvn  program  of  social 
reform,  the  Labm-  Party  is  likely  to  make  great  gain.s.  There  is 
some  gi<»uu(l  for  expecting  failure.  It  is  doubtful  if  after  peace  is 
signed.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  spite  of  his  personal  popularity,  Avill 
be  able  to  hold  in  check  a government  predominantly  Unionist  in 
character.  There  is  also  general  hostility  to  the  fiscal  policy,  and 
a Avidesj)iead  conviction  that  the  go\ernment  has  no  clear  jiolicy 
at  all  in  regard  to  Ireland. 


« 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE, 


Thv  j)ro^i*aiii  for  econoiuio  and  social  chancre  after  the  war  was 
embodied  in  re.solutions  ])assed  at  a conference  of  the  Labor  Party 
in  tlune,  lOlS.  Tlio\'  inav  he  hi*ieHv  suinniari/ed  as  follow^: 


Imp]'o\vinui!l  and  the  workers'  siaiiilard  of  life. 

l^o|M*r  ]»i'<»vision  for  soldi<*rs  and  sailors. 

Ut'sToration  of  1 i'ad(‘-mdon  (Mmdithnis  or  their  i^iuivalent. 

Fnemploynient  insurance,  oj>eratin.^  wiiere  |M>ssihle,  throuj^h  the  trade-unions. 
Complete  enianeijiation  of  women,  industrially  and  politically, 

Ttestoration  of  all  lilau'ties  restrained  l>y  the  war  einerj^ency  acts. 

Reform  of  franchise  and  abolition  of  the  jiresent  Second  riiamber. 

Shorter  Parliaments. 
t'*nnjilete  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

I leeerdralization  f(*r  Sr^otland,  Wales,  and  England. 

Some  system  of  iinjirovefl  relations  with  the  Dominions  and  India. 

Rroader  powers  in  local  government. 

A hotter  educati(»nal  system. 

Improved  housing, 

AbolifiiUi  of  llu'  ]HHty  law  and  develojniient  of  a municipal  health  service. 
T«'Tnp(U‘ance  reform. 

Nationalization  of  railways  and  canals. 

Nationalization  of  the  electricity  supply. 

Nationalization  of  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Nationalization  of  life  insurance. 

Agrieidtnral  reform. 

Re]»resentative  government  in  industry. 

A capital  levy  <m  all  fortunes  aln)ve  i'l.tMKi  and  gradtiated  income  tax  as  the 
main  sr<‘p  toward  paying  for  the  work. 


The  complete  text  of  these  resolutions  is  given  as  an  appendix.^ 
4'h(‘  foreign  policy  of  the  Labor  Party  is  based  on  Iavo  assump- 
tions: That  emphasized  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  the  Nottingham  con- 
ference of  the  Labor  PartA"  in  Januarv  1918,  Avhen  he  said  that  labor 
must  have  a direct  share  in  the  making  of  peace;  that  the  most  effec- 
tive ]))  oposals  for  labor  to  adopt  are  those  put  forAvard  by  Mr.  AVilson, 
The  Labor  Party  differentiates  between  the  rigorous  proposals 
needed  for  a military  armistice  and  the  conditions  of  actual  peace. 


^ See  Appendix  II. 
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Tlu'  (lotailod  jHain'  jii-oposaN  of  tho  Labor  Party  were  adopted  at 
the  L(  luloii  (‘oiiferenoe  of  Deeeinber,  1917,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  in- 
t«‘ralli  ‘d  l<ibor  conferenee  in  February.  191S.  They  may  be  smn- 
marizrd  as  follows: 


inusl  1k'  to  ])r('S(Mit  \hv  rfM-urriMico  of  wai'.  To  tins  oml  n 

»r  nations  is  osstMitial. 

Thi'  principle  of  tonilorinl  niljnsniUMit  nmsi  bo  tlu^  soll‘-(U^tor!ain:i- 

lioii  of  ilu^  j)oo]»los  ('om'onuMl. 

Itoltrinin  nuist  b(^  uiH'oiulitioujilIy  rostorod  and  indi'innitu'd. 

Alsat  o-Lorraino  to  <looi<le  its  own  fnturt^  inuior  tlio  protoolion  of  tiu*  It'a.LOio 
(»r  nalit'Ms. 

Tho  >alkan  quostion  to  bo  stdtlod  by  an  intornatloual  oonnnission  n]»on  llio 
undorsi aiidiii.u' : that  tho  oonstitiu'nt  po(»plos  shall  sottlo  their  own  dosiinios 
withon  ro^ard  to  Austrian,  Turkisii,  or  othor  dominion;  that  Ihero  shali  lu* 
univorsal  toleration  for  all  relij»ions;  tliat  a Balkan  ('iistoms  union  1h‘  osialo 
lishod;  that  a Italkan  oonfo<ieration  for  manors  (»f  Ihoir  Joint  ronoorn  lu^  os- 
tahlisln  *d. 

That  Italy  irredenta  bo  rest<»red.  but  that  no  reoo.a‘nition  be  .uiven  to  Italian 
imperii  list  aims. 

Boliu  d iind  Luxomburj^  to  settle  their  own  destinies. 

('omi  lete  toleration  for  the  Jews  to  bo  granted,  with  Palest ino  as  a frt*e  stave 
in  width  Jews  may  have  the  opportunity  to  settle. 

Anm  niii,  Mesoifotiimiit,  and  Arjilua  to  be  freed  from  Turkish  <-ontrol  and 
adndidiitered  by  a oommission  of  tho  I.eaj^ue  of  Xiitions. 

Tons  iintiiutplo  and  tho  Diirdiiiu^lU^s  to  be  internationalized. 

Tlu»  *<»lonit's  of  tro])i(*;d  Afri(*a  to  l>e  transferrcMl  to  the  lea,u*ue  of  nations. 

(histoms  duties  to  be  limited  wherever  jiossihle  to  nuM’oiy  revoniu*  pur])oses. 

Intel  national  allocation  to  le*  (‘sl;dilishe<l  in  tlu'  aft(M‘-tlu^-v\  jir  p(U‘ioil  of  food, 
shi]»pimr,  iind  raw  imiterials. 

The  'oloides  of  tropical  Africii  to  be  triinsferre<l  to  the  lA^a^ue  of  Xations. 

To  b^  no  economic  boycott. 

Assistance  to  be  given  to  Russia. 


Iiul  istrially  the  pillars  of  this  structure  are  the  universal  enforce- 
ment of  the  minimum  wa^e  and  the  democratic  control  of  industry: 
that  ilk  public  control  of  means  of  comniunication,  electric  lighting 
and  pywer,  coal,  raw  material,  and,  in  general,  progress  along  the 
lines  ( f the  Whitley  report  toward  the  representative  government  of 
industry.  The  program  has  the  indorsement  of  the  trades-unions. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  POLITICAL  LABOR  GROUPS. 

INDUSTRIAL  LABOR  GROUPS, 

A.  Names. 

1.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  trade-unions : 

* Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

Fi’iendly  Society  of  Ironfounders. 

Steam  Engine  Markers’  Society. 

* United  Society  of  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Boilermakers. 

Operative  Stonemasons’  Friendly  Society. 

Operative  Bricklayers’  Society. 

Typographical  Association. 

London  Society  of  Compositors. 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers. 

Flint  Glass  Makers’  Friendly  Society. 

* Amalgamated  Society  of  Joiners  and  Carpenters. 

National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers. 

Northumberland  Miners’  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

* Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners’  Association. 

* South  Wales  Miners’  Association. 

* Durham  Miners’  Association. 

* Yorkshire  Miners’  Association. 

Midland  Counties  and  Kent  Miners’  Association. 

Amalgcwnated  Society  of  Tailors. 

* Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners. 

National  Society  of  Amalgamated  Brassworkers. 

National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 

* National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 

*National  Union  of  Clerks  and  Shop  Assistants. 

United  Garment  Workers. 

National  Union  of  Paper  W’orkers. 

* Amalgamated  Union  of  Cooperative  Employees. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  C!lerks’  Association. 

^National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union. 

*National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and  General  Laborers. 

Of  the  above  tliose  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  a membership  of  fifty 
tliousand  and  upwards. 

2.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  federations  of  trade- 
unions. 

Mining— 1.  Tlie  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  II.  The  National 
Union  of  Scottish  Mine  AVorkers. 

Metal  Trades. — III.  National  Federation  of  Blastfurnacemen,  Ore  Miners, 
and  kindred  trades.  IV.  Tlie  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Federation.  V.  Fecleration 
of  Engineering  and  Sliipbuilding  Trades. 

Textile  Federations.— Yl.  Northern  Counties  Textile  Trades  Federation. 
VII.  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association. 
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Transport. — VIII.  National  Transport  Workers’  Federation. 

IX.  I leneral  Laborers’  National  Council. 

X.  Printing  ami  Kindred  Trades  Federation. 

XI.  sational  Joint  Committee  of  Postal  and  Telegraph  Associations. 

XII.  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers. 

XIII  The  Triple  Alliance  (Miners’  Federation,  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  National  Tran.sport  Workers’  Federation). 

B.  Membership. 

1.  Tj  ble  I gives  the  number  of  trade-unions  and  their  total  membership 
from  1!  00-1917. 


Table  I. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

unions. 

Total 

member- 

ship. 

1 

1 

1 Year. 

1 

Number 

of 

unions. 

Total 

member- 

ship. 

1900 

1,302 

1,971,923 
1,979.412 
1,966, 150 

' IQllQ 

1,199 

1,195 

1,204 

1,149 

1,135 

1,123 

1901 

1,297 

1Q10 

2, 369, 067 

1902 

P267 

IQll 

2, 44ft,  342 
3,018,903 

1903 

1.2.=i5 

1,942,030 

1,911,099 

1,934,211 

2,128,635 

2,42.5,153 

1919 

1904 

1,229 

3 , 28 i , 884 
3,987,115 

1905 

1,22S 

IQU 

1906 

1,250 
1, 243 
1,218 

191 

3, 9.">9, 863 

m: 

100^ 

1916 

1, 138 
1,106 

4,126, 793 
4,.399,69g 
5,287,522 

2, 388, 

1917 

1,133 

2.  Taale  II  gives  the  membership  of  unions 
years  T >14-1917. 


T.\ble  II. 


in  tile  dilferent  trades  for  the 


Trade. 


Building: 

Caipei  ters  and  joiners 

Builds  rs'  laborers 

Other  

Mining: 

North  imberland  and  Durham 

Yorks;  lire 

Lanca  hire  and  Cheshire ' 

Wales 

Midlai  ds  and  Kent 

Scotia  id 

Other  nining 

Metal  eng]  leering,  shipbuilding; 

Iron  a id  steel 

Ironfo'  inding 

Engini  ering 

Shipbi  ilding 

Miscel  aneous 

Textile: 

Weave  :*s 

Others 

Other  extiles 

Plinth  g and  dyeing 

Clothing; 

Boot  a id  shoe •. 

Tailori  ig  and  other  clothing.” 
Transport 

Raihvi  y 

Tramv  ay  and  land  transport. . 

Seame  i 

Docks  ind  canals 

Miscellanei  us; 

Printh  g 

Wood\  orking 

Shop  a sistants  and  clerks 

Other  ■ rades 

(ienerg  I labor 

Public  authority  employees 


1914 

1915 

1916 

j 1917 

97,020 
29, 176 
109,632 

101,927 

26,783 

99,765 

102,387 

26,225 

100,656 

113,605 
38,240 
105, 441 

181,094 

129,861 

84,776 

176,513 

164,858 

101,585 

31,511 

161,149 
138,182  , 
85,882 
177,321 
155,449 
110,378 
28, 822 

851,039 

26,432 

» 918,737 

1 

1 

1 

I 30,383 

71,774 
47,158 
296,796 
102, 239 
39,802 

77, 595 
49,522 
.352,049 
110,418 
43,918 

89,201 
47,158 
390,588  ; 
114,203 
47, 198 
' 1 

118,221 

64,034 

483,684 

127,494 

53,769 

216,656 

136,637 

82,648 

61,553 

208,315 
136,409 
92,219 
70, 788 

1 354,158  ' 

99,712 
75,486  1 

379,220 

161,176 
87, 523 

55,433 
47, 105 

64,990 

49,095 

71,927  i 
49,629  ! 

80,937 

68,819 

336,671 

96,563 

129,004 

384,042 
94,733  : 
116,141 

424, 528 
97,852 
109,582 

498, 263 
110,010 

143, 263 

142,088 

159,758 

179,639 

92,283 
64,296 
105,880 
172,316 
366, 703 
152,003 

( 

97,290 
65,210  i 
111,107  1 
175,658  : 
452,859  i 
146,689  1 

97,669 
69,405  , 
121,415 
193,168 
509,083  1 
163,940 

109,596 

83,369 

153,089 

248,120 

719,579 

^ Total  of  coal  miners. 
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3.  Table  III  gives  the  number  of  labor  disputes  in  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917, 
in  the  five  principal  trades. 

Table  III. 


Trade. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Building; 

Number  of  disputes 

66 

77 

53 

Number  of  people  Involved 

15,935 

1 8,071 

1 

6,897 

Engineering: 

Number  of  disputes . . 

97 

' 58 

94 

Number  of  people  involved 

24,468  1 

i 52, 068  1 

316, 499 

Coal; 

Number  of  disputes 

79  1 

61 

128 

Numl)er  of  people  involved 

297,801  ' 

i 

57,018 

274,145 

Shipbuilding: 

Number  of  disputes 

! 46  1 

26  1 

49 

Number  of  people  involved 

Textile: 

6,839 

20,980  j 

40,091 

Number  of  disputes 

69  , 

58  ; 

65 

Number  of  people  involved 

33. 107 

57, 572 

62,887 

4.  Table  IV  gives  (a)  number  of  women  employed  in  Julj',  1914;  (b)  the 
number  of  additional  women  emplo.ved  up  to  PYbrnary,  1918;  (c)  the  number 
of  women  who  have  replaced  men : 

Table  IV. 

Number  of  women  employed  in  July,  1914 3,  287,  000 

The  number  of  additional  women  eraployetl  up  to  February,  1918 1,  426,  000 

The  number  of  women  who  have  replaced  men 1,  413,  (XK) 

5.  Table  V gives  (a)  the  number  of  people  affected  by  wage-increases;  (b) 
the  amount  of  increase  involved  from  1914-1917, 

Table  V. 


Year. 

(a) 

(6) 

1914 

960,000 

3.470.000 

3.593.000 

4.690.000 

£13,000 
677,700 
637,000 
2, 183,000 

1915 

1916 

1917 

6.  Table  VI  gives  the  index  of  prices  of  the  board  of  trade  for  the  period 
from  1914-17.  The  year  1900  is  taken  as  100  and  the  index  is  based  on  23 
commodities. 

Table  VI. 

Year : index. 

1914  117.2 

1915  143.9 

1916  186.5 

1917  242.9 

7.  Table  VII  gives  («)  the  memberships  of  the  trades-union  congress  at  dif- 
ferent periods  since  its  foundation,  and  (6)  the  number  of  unions  participating. 

Table  VII. 


Year. 

f 

(a) 

1873 

506,606 

466,925 

1883 

1893 

720,873 

1900 

1,225' i33 

1903 

1'.3o6!T32 

1906 

1,484,101 

>) 

Year. 

(a) 

(6) 

88 

1910 

1,639,853 

136 

114 

1913 

2,217,836 

135 

198 

1915 

2, 866,067 

190 

140 

1916 

2,833,839 

170 

162 

165 

1917 

3,068,992 

174 
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8.  Till  1^  A III  .ijrivos  tho  luiinbor  of  nioiubors  of  fodoratioiis  of  tx'iulo-uuious 
from  191[)-1913  (last  statistics  available). 


Tahle  VIII. 


General  fed  sration  of  trade  unions 
Building 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

709, 564 

861,482 

930,739 

932,789 

' 37,807 

07,094 

59, 837 

85; 738 

912,742 

936,539 

948, 759 

1,037,663. 

; 627,228 

529,314 

619,391 

'753;  036 

f 629, 176 

733, 548 

848,973 

868,717 

' 14,297 

1 217,736 

181,373 

169,385 

172,997 

264,530 

338, 148 

358,615 

271,040 

209,471 

205,509 

157.590 

^ London  dock  strike. 

C.  Structure. 

description  of  the  structure  of  P.ritish  trade-unionism  is  made 
>y  the  extraordinary  variety  of  oi-ftanization  that  exists.  The  eleven 
British  iinions  present  every  variety  of  type  from  the  close  amalgama- 
n the  engineers,  to  loose  federation,  as  in  the  cotton  trades, 
majority  of  Bi’itish  unions  are  local  though  the  greater  part  are 
in  the  national  unions.  The  local  union  was  the  normal  type  of  asso- 
nwn  to  1S50  when  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  set  up  the 
el  of  trade  union  structure.  Local  unions  vary'  greatly  in  the  area 
\v  covei-.  Some  are  continetl  to  a single  town.  Others  are  large  county 
vering  a wide  area  and  including  a large  membership.  Thus  there  is 
‘inblance  between  a small  local  union  and  the  great  Yorkshire  Miners’^ 
jn  which,  in  this  classification  would  rank  as  a local  trade  union. 
:al  unions  are  the  rule,  as  in  the  cotton  industry,  they  are  often  linked 
ional  federations  so  strong  as  to  be  in  effect  national  union.s.  Some- 
iiin.  small  local  unions  have  high-sounding  names,  even  though  their 
lip  is  drawn  wholly  from  one  center.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  in- 
localized,  a union  which  caters  for  all  the  workers  in  its  own  section 
dustry  is  practically  a national  union. 

national  unions  may  be  further  divided  into  (1)  craft  unions,  (2) 
raft  unions,  (.8)  industrial  union.^. 

e craft  union — e.  g.,  the  London  Society  of  Compositors — carries  out 
iple  of  organizing  the  men  of  a single  craft  into  one  union.  (2)  The 
raft  union— e.  g.,  the  Steam  Engine  Makers— is  built  on  the  principle 
.killeil  workers  in  kindred  ci-afts  should  be  in  the  .same  union.  (8) 
strial  union — e.  g.,  the  National  Union  of  Uailwaymen — attempts  to 
i one  organization  all  who  ai'e  of  one  industry  whether  skilled,  .semi- 
r unskilled.  The  tendency  is  to  develop  more  and  more  the  third 
ganization  as  it  has  been  found  (a)  that  there  is  competition  between 
the  same  kind;  (h)  that  there  is  overlapping  with  consequent  juris- 
lisimtes. 

e tendencies  to  disruption  are  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  various 
There  are  federations  of  various  kinds.  These  may  be  within  or 
ejiarate  trades ; they  may  be  loose  or  clo.se-knit ; they  may  be  simply 
tement  derived  from  a joint  agreement.  They  are  now  some  120- 
is  in  Great  Britain  of  which  one-third  are  local  in  character.  As  a 
lomy  is  preserved  in  alt  local  problems  and  the  business  of  the  fed- 
largely  to  provide  facilities  (1)  for  the  discussion  of  common  objects 
inces  (2)  for  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  disputes.  On  the  other 
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liand,  as  with  the  minei-s,  the  national  federation  may  be  the  sole  effective  iu- 
du.strial  unit.  Since  101.^  it  has  decided  that  all  local  agreements  shall  be 
torminated  at  the  same  date  and  that  all  disputes  shall  be  .settled  by  a single 
and  central  conciliation  board.  This  virtually  makes  the  federation  into  a com- 
pletely centralized  body. 

5.  A further  classification  of  unions  may  be  made  into  skilled  and  unskilled. 
For  the  latter  there  exist  the  general  labor  unions. 

6.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  unify  these  diversities  by  means  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This  was  an  endeavor  to  found  a strong  central 
organization  with  the  union  as  a unit  member  for  financial,  advisory,  moral, 
and  educational  purposes.  The  federation  started  in  1899  with  a member- 
ship of  48  societies  representing  848,000  unionists;  the  last  returns  show  146 
societies  and  1,086,000  unionists.  It  represents,  that  is  to  say,  about  one- 
fourth  of  labor’s  strength.  It  has  been,  however,  a financial  failure.  Once 
labor  unrest  came,  the  strikes  of  the  weak  unions  of  the  unskilled  drew  upon 
the  resources  so  that  the  great  unions  were  virtually  paying  its  bills.  It  has 
lost  ground  during  the  war  owing,  largely,  to  the  conservative  attitude  of  its 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton. 

7.  Trade-union  government  is  almost  as  diversified  as  trade-union  structure. 
In  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  for  example,  all  control  of  industrial 
action  is  vested  in  the  central  executive  committee;  in  the  building  industry 
each  local  union  possesses  its  own  funds,  makes  its  own  agreements,  and  evolves 
different  methods  of  organization,  so  that  integrated  action  by  the  federations 
is  impossible.  More  and  more,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  amalgamation  with 
(a)  central  control  of  strikes,  (6)  central  control  of  agreements,  and  (c) 
central  control  of  funds. 

8.  In  many  unions,  however,  the  executive  body  of  officials  is  controlled  (a) 
by  delegate  meetings— virtually  a parliament  of  the  union,  (&)  by  the  neces- 
sity, on  a paramount  issue,  such  as  a strike,  of  taking  a ballot  of  the  complete 
membership. 

9.  The  tendency,  emphasized  during  the  war,  to  encourage  strikes  of  the  rank 
and  file  without  or  against  official  authorization,  should  be  noted.  It  has  been 
intensified  by  the  shop-steward  movement  which  has  not  yet  been  integrated 
with  the  normal  system  of  trade-union  organization. 

10.  The  best  type  of  central  organization  is  that  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen.  This  has  (a)  a general  secretary,  (b)  four  assistant  secretaries 
in  charge,  (1)  of  finance.  (2)  of  legal  matters,  (8)  of  trade  movements,  (4) 
of  organization.  These  work  with  the  executive  committee,  which  is  elected 
by  the  w'hole  union,  divided  into  six  electoral  districts,  each  representative  of 
different  types  of  workers.  The  executive  committee  is  itself  divided  into  four 


departmental  committees  each  charged  with  the  interest  of  a different  set  of 
railway  workers. 

11.  A further  iittempt  of  a strictly  non-industrial  kind  to  give  unity  to  the 
trade-union  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  This  body 
dates,  in  Its  present  form,  from  1871,  and  is  representative  of  most  of  the.  great 
unions.  Delegates  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
unions  and  they  vote  by  a bloc  system.  The  Congress  has  a president,  who 
makes  an  annual  address,  and  a secretary.  It  elects  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, the  business  of  which  is  to  watch  over  the  legislative  interests  of  the 
trade-union  world  in  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Congress.  Until  1914, 
the  Congress  had  never  been  greatly  successful  because  (a)  it  had  no  central 
executive,  (&)  it  had  no  definite  agenda,  (c)  its  time  was  mostly  in  examin- 
ing the  chance  resolutions  that  have  to  be  explained  in  five-minute  speeches; 
of  these  there  are  rarely  less  than  one  hundred,  ranging  from  bimetalism  to 
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peasant  )roprietorship ; (d)  its  executive  oificials  are  excluded  from  the  con- 
gress; (t  ) it  has  no  power  to  hind  its  executive  members.  Since  1914  its  im- 
portance was  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  (a)  generally  increased  importance 
of  labor  (b)  the  concentration  upon  a small  number  of  resolutions;  (c)  its 
use  by  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  Labor  Party.  ^ 

12.  An  analogous  institution  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  is  the  trades 
council,  similarly  elected,  which  represents  the  locality  and  meets  monthly. 

They  hav'e  not  been  very  successful  since  (a)  the  trades-union  officials  have 
rarely  tie  time  to  attend  them;  (6)  there  is  no  definite  power  of  action;  (c) 
there  is  little  interest  in  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file. 

It  is  projable  that  the  trades  council  will  tend  more  and  more  to  be  absorbed, 
by  the  lo  *al  organization  of  the  Labor  Party.  (See  Political  Labor  Groups  B 1.) 

There  a e abo\it  150  trades  councils  but  only  one  (London)  has  a salaried  1 

official. 

POLITICAL  LABOR  GROUPS. 

i 

A.  Names. 

1.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  important  labor  and  socialist  groups  at  the 
present  ime : 

1.  The  Labor  Party. 

2.  The  Independent  Labor  Party. 

3.  The  British  Socialist  Party. 

4.  The  Fabian  Society. 

5.  The  Woman’s  Labor  League. 

6.  The  Joint  Board. 

B.  Membership  and  Structure.  ' 

I.  LABOR  PARTY.  . 

1.  The  Labor  Party  dates  from  1899,  when  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of  that 
year  passed  a resolution  in  favor  of  obtaining  better  representation  for  labor 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  grew  out  of  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  of  that  year  and  officially  called  itself  the  Labor  Party  in  1906.  It 
has  two  bodies  of  members — (a)  trades-unions  and  trade  councils;  (ft)  social- 
ist, cooperative,  and  other  working-class  societies.  Each  member  pays  a f6e  of 
10  shilliigs  per  annum  per  thousand  members  or  fraction  thereof,  except  the 
trade-co  mcils,  which  pay  a fee  of  £1  each.  Until  1911  Labor  members  of  Par- 
liament were  paid  £200  per  annum  from  a parliamentary  fund  of  Id.  per 
member  per  annum,  the  trade  councils  not  contributing  to  this  fund.  The  gov- 
erning I ody  of  the  party  is  the  national  conference  elected  by  the  members 

and  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  constituent  society.  The  national  con-  i 

ference  elects  the  executive  committee  on  which,  however,  the  Independnt 
Labor  I arty,  the  Fabian  Society,  and  the  British  Socialist  Party  have  inde- 
pendent representation.  I 

2.  In  L917  the  political  situation  caused  by  the  war  led  to  the  reorganization  \ 

of  the  party.  Its  name  remains  unchanged;  but  its  scope  is  widened  so  as  to- 

include  :he  political  interests  of  all  producers  “ by  hand  or  brain.”  The  reor- 
ganizatijn  is  on  the  double  basis  (a)  of  national  societies,  (b)  of  parliamen- 
tary coi  stituencies.  In  the  local  constituency  organization  provision  is  to  be 
made  fcr  the  enrollment  of  individual  members,  whether  men  or  women,  who- 
subscrite  to  the  constitution  and  program  of  the  party  and  reside  or  have  a 
place  of  business  within  the  constituency,  and  for  the  separate  representation 
of  these  members  on  the  local  executive  committee,  at  the  party  conferences,  and 
on  the  I ational  executive. 


3.  The  societies  eligible  for  affiliation  will  be,  as  heretofore,  (1)  trades-unions, 
(2)  socialist  organizations,  and  (3)  cooperative  societies,  but  to  these  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  in  each  parliamentary  constituency  a local  labor  party  consisting 
partly  of  the  local  branches  of  the  affiliated  societies  and  partly  of  individually 
enrolled  members.  It  -is  proposed  that  there  should  be  in  each  local  labor 
party  separate  sections  for  the  men  and  women  individually  enrolle<l  members, 
so  that  the  separate  activities  and  adequate  representation  of  both  sexes  may 
be  provided  for. 

4.  A special  provision  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  trade  councils  al- 
ready affiliated,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  all  future  organization  the  duplica- 
tion of  trade  council  and  local  labor  party  can  be  avoided. 

5.  It  is  proposed  that  the  party  conference  should  remain  the  supreme  govern- 
ing authority  declaring  the  general  program  of  the  party  (by  two-thirds  ma- 
jority), giving  decisions  on  party  policy,  and  electing  the  national  executive 
of  20  members. 

0.  The  “ card  vote,”  according  to  aggregate  meinhership  and  the  appointment 
TO  the  conference  of  one  delegate  for  every  thousand  memhei's.  will  remain  un- 
changed. But  in  order  to  insure  representation  on  the  national  executive  of  the 
women  and  the  local  constituency  organizations,  as  well  as  of  the  affiliated 
trades-unions  and  other  societies,  it  is  proposed  that  the  national  executive 
should  be  elected  by  the  conference  voting  as  a whole  from  three  separate  lists— 
taking  11  members  from  the  trades-unions  and  other  societies,  5 from  the  con- 
stituency organizations,  and  4 from  the  women. 

7.  It  is  the  business  of  the  national  executive  before  every  general  election 
to  define  the  principal  issues  of  that  election,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
national  executive,  should  be  made  the  special  party  program  for  that  par- 
ticular election  campaign.  Every  labor  candidate  shall,  at  that  general  election, 
include,  in  his  election  address,  the  special  issues  thus  defined  and  give  them 
prominence  in  his  candidature,  while  remaining  free  to  include,  in  addition, 
any  other  proposals  not  inconsistent  therewith  and  to  discuss  any  other  sub- 
jects at  his  own  discretion. 

8.  The  membership  of  the  party  has  grown  from  375,931  in  1900  to  1,895,498  in 
1912,  the  last  available  figures. 

9.  The  Labor  Party  is  represented  by  five  of  the  members  of  its  national 
executive  upon  the  British  section  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau.  It 
has  three  members  and  its  secretary  upon  the  Joint  Board  and  meets  with  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  management 
committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade-Unions  upon  all  important  labor 
matters. 

2,  IXDEPKNDEXT  LABOK  PARTY. 

10.  The  Independent  Labor  Party  is  a socialist  party  aiming  at  (a)  the 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange; 
and  (b)  independent  labor  representation  on  all  legislative  and  administrative 
bodies.  It  has  800  branches  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  60,000.  Mem- 
bers pay  2 pence  per  month  to  their  branch  which  remits  1 penny  per  month 
per  member  to  the  head  office.  The  branches  are  grouped  nationally  into 
nine  districts  each  of  which  i-eturns  one  member  to  the  national  administrative 
council.  The  annual  conference  elects  the  chairman,  treasurer  and  four 
national  members  of  the  national  administrative  council.  The  party  issues 
the  weekly  Labor  Leader  and  the  monthly  Socialist  Review. 

3.  BRITISH  SOCIALIST  PARTY, 

11.  The  British  Socialist  Party  was  founded  in  1883.  It  represents  the 
Marxian  socialist  movement  of  the  eighties  of  which  AVilliam  Morris  ami 
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H.  M.  Hyndman  w(>re  the  founders.  It  ha.s  been — after  an  interval  of  l.> 
years — ’ecently  reafliliated  to  the  I.ahor  Party.  The  society  issues  a weekly 
paper.  Justice,  and  has  branches  in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  hut  has  little 
impoi-ta  nee.  It  is  governed  by  an  executive  connnitti'e  elected  by  the  annuai 
<‘onfereiice  of  tlie  society. 

4.  F.XBtAN  SOCIETY. 

12.  T le  Fabian  Society  was  founded  in  1884.  It  has  2,500  members  and  is 
governed  by  an  executive  committee  elected  annually.  The  society  exists  mainly 
for  pro])aganda  purposes  and  is  mainly  known  (a)  for  its  tracts  and  (b)  for 
the  lect  ires  delivered  under  its  auspices  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sidney 
AVel)h.  It  has  recently  instituted  a research  department  to  which  many  trade- 
unions  ire  affiliated. 

5.  woman's  tabor  league. 

13.  T le  Woman's  laihor  League  was  founded  in  1900  and  has  over  100 
hranchts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  an  organization  of  women  («1  to 
-obtain  direct  Labor  representation  in  connection  with  the  Labor  Party  (b)  to 
■obtain  direct  Labor  representation  of  women  in  Parliament  and  on  local  bodies. 
All  women  and  societies  agreeing  with  these  objects  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership The  members  present  as  delegates  at  the  annual  conference  (not  the 
affiliate  1 societies)  elect  an  executive  committee  and  an  honorary  treasurer. 

0.  JOINT  BOARD. 

14.  Tie  Joint  Board  is  representative  {a)  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  (b)  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor 
Party,  and  (c)  the  management  committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  It  was  founded  in  1905  and  reorganized  in  1908.  It  consists  of 
three  n embers  and  the  secretary  of  each  of  its  constituent  groups.  Its  objects 
are  (1)  to  secure  united  action  upon  the  part  of  all  labor  organizations;  (2) 
to  act  I S a judicial  body  to  determine  the  boi.a  fide  character  of  any  trades- 
union  affiliated  or  applying  for  affiliation  to  »ny  of  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions; 3)  to  act  as  a court  of  arbitration  in  disputi's  between  unions. 

C.  Representation  in  the  Government. 

1.  The  history  of  lalior  representation  in  the  British  Government  begins  in 
1906,  \\hen  Mr.  John  Burns  became  president  of  the  local  government  board 
in  the  Liberal  ministry  of  8ir  Henry  ('ampliell-Bannerman.  He  resigned  in 
1914  wiien  Great  Britain  went  to  war. 

2.  Or  the  formation  of  the  first  coalition  government  in  IMay  of  1915  the 
following  Labor  members  entered  the  government:  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
preside  it  of  the  board  of  education ; Mr.  W.  Bruce,  under-secretary  for  home 
affairs : IMr.  G.  H.  Rolierts,  junior  lord  of  the  treasury. 

3.  8i  ice  the  formation  of  IMr.  IJoyd  ileorge's  government  in  1916  the  follow- 
ing Labor  members  have  entered  his  ministry:  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  min- 
ister without  portfolio  (resigned  August,  1917);  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  Minister 
for  Lai  or,  Labor  Minister  without  portfolio;  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Minister  for 
Ijibor;  Mr.  J.  Hodge,  Minister  for  I’ensions ; Mr.  W.  Bruce.  Under-Sec'retary  for 
Home  ilffairs;  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment BDard;  Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board, of  Trade; 
Mr.  J.  Dlynes,  Food  Controller;  Mr.  J.  Parker,  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury. 

4.  In  the  Parliament  of  1874  Labor  had  2 members;  1880,  3 members;  1885, 
11  men  bers ; 1886,  10  members ; 1892,  i5  members ; 1895,  12  members ; 1900. 
11  (2  Labor  Party  proper)  ; 1906,  54  (29  Labor  Party  jiroper)  ; 1910  (1),  47  (40 
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Labor  Party  proper)  ; 1910  (2),  48  (42  I.abor  Party  proper)  ; 1918,  75  (65 
Labor  Party  proper). 

5.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  Labor  candidates  since  the  election  of  1892 
is  as  follows  (S=successful,  U=unsuccessful  candidates,  T=total). 


1892.. .. 

1895.. .. 

1900.. .. 

1906.. .. 
1910(1). 
1910  (2). 

1918.. .. 


[Reformers’  Year  Book,  1893,  1896,  1901,  1907,  1911.] 
Election.  S.  U. 


s. 

U. 

35,907 
41,353 
18,120 
372,512 
259,226 
260, 133 

33,339 
79,965 
59, 805 
120,013 
147,399 
129,552 

Unopposed. 


69,236 
118,318 
77,92.5 
492,52.5 
406,565 
389,685 
1 1,500,000 


1 Estimated. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ON  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

LABOR  PARTY. 

I.  THE  TASK  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

I 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  the  task  of  social  reconstruction  to  be 
organized  and  undertaken  by  the  Government,  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
authorities,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  involving,  not  any  patchwork  jerrymander- 
ing of  the  anarchic  individualism  and  profiteering  of  the  competitive  capitalism 
of  prewar  time — the  breakdown  of  which,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  the  war  has  so  glaringly  revealed — but  the  gradual  building 
up  of  a new  social  order,  based  not  on  internecine  conflict,  inequality  of  riches, 
and  dominion  over  subject  classes,  subject  races,  or  a subject  sex,  but  on  the 
deliberately  planned  cooperation  in  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  the 
systematic  approach  to  a healthy  equality,  the  widest  possible  participation  in 
power,  both  economic  and  political,  and  the  general  consciousness  of  consent 
which  characterize  a true  democracy ; and,  further,  in  order  to  help  to  realize 
the  new  social  order  and  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the  labor  policy  on  recon- 
struction, this  conference  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  having  in  Parliament  and 
the  country  a vigorous,  courageous,  independent,  and  unfettered  political  party. 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  PRODUCTION. 

That  the  conference  can  not  help  noticing  how  very  far  from  efficient  the 
capitalist  system  has  been  proved  to  be,  with  its  stimulus  of  private  profit,  and 
its  evil  shadow  of  wages  driven  down  by  competition  often  below  subsistence 
level ; that  the  conference  recognizes  that  it  is  vital  for  any  genuine  social 
reconstruction  to  increase  the  nation’s  aggregate  annual  production,  not  of 
profit  or  dividend,  but  of  useful  commodities  and  services ; that  this  increased 
productivity  is  obviously  not  to  be  sought  in  reducing  the  means  of  subsistence 
of  the  workers,  whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  nor  yet  in  lengthening  their  hours 
of  work,  for  neither  “ sweating  ” nor  “ driving  ” can  be  made  the  basis  of  last- 
ing prosperity,  but  in  the  socialization  of  industry  in  order  to  secure 

(а)  The  elimination  of  every  kind  of  inefficiency  and  waste; 

(б)  The  application  both  of  more  honest  determination  to  produce  the  very 
best,  and  of  more  science  and  intelligence  to  every  branch  of  the  nation’s  work ; 
together  with 

(c)  An  improvement  in  social,  political,  and  industrial  organization;  and 

(d)  The  indispensable  marshaling  of  the  nation’s  resources  so  that  each  need 
is  met  in  the  order  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  its  real  national  importance. 

III.  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIFE. 


1.  That  the  conference  holds  that  it  is  of  supreme  national  importance  that 
there  should  not  be  any  degradation  of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  population ; 
and  it  insists  that  it  is  accordingly  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  to  it 
that,  when  peace  comes,  the  standard  rates  of  wages  in  all  trades  should,  rela- 
tively to  the  cost  of  living,  be  fully  maintained. 

2.  That  it  should  be  made  clear  to  employers  that  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  when  peace  comes,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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(lislocuti  >n  of  demobilization  to  worsen  the  conditions  of  labor,  will  certainly 
lea<l  to  I inbittered  indnstrial  strife,  which  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interests:  and  the  Government  should  therefore  take 
all  possi  )le  steps  to  avert  such  a calamity. 

3.  TImt  the  Government  should  not  only,  as  the  greatest  employer  of  labor, 
set  a goi'd  example  in  this  respect,  but  should  also  seek  to  influence  employers 
by  prod  liming  in  advance  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  lower  the  standard  rates 
or  condidons  in  public  employment,  by  announcing  that  it  will  insist  on  the 
most  rij:  irons  observance  of  the  fair  wages  clause  in  public  contracts,  and  by 
reeonmu  nding  every  local  authority  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 

4.  Thf  t one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  social  reconstruction  is  the  universal 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  protection  of  the  standard  of  life,  at  present 
embodied  in  the  factories,  workshops,  merchant  shipping,  mines,  railways, 
shoj)s,  truck,  and  trade  boards  acts,  together  with  the  corresponding  jirovisions 
of  the  1 ublic  health,  housing,  education,  and  workmen’s  compensation  acts ; 
that  tin  se  imperfectly  drafted  and  piecemeal  statutes  admittedly  require 
extensio  i and  amendment  at  many  points  and  supplementing  by  new  legisla- 
tion pro  iding  among  other  industrial  reforms  for  the  general  reduction  of  the 
working  week  to  48  hours,  securing  to  every  worker,  by  hand  or  by  brain,  at 
least  th(!  prescribed  minimum  of  health,  education,  leisure,  and  subsistence; 

and  tha  , in  particular,  the  system  of  a legal  basic  wage,  introduced  by  the 
Trade  Boards  Act,  the  Miners  (Minimum  Wage)  Act,  and  the  Wage  Board 

clauses  ( f the  Corn  Production  Act,  needs  to  be  extended  and  developed,  so  as  to 
insure  tc  every  worker  of  either  sex.  in  any  occupation,  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, as  ;he  very  lowest  statutotry  base  line  of  wages  (to  be  revised  with  every 

substantial  rise  in  prices),  not  less  than  enough  to  provide  all  the  requirements 
of  a full  development  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  from  which  the  nation 
has  no  i ight  to  exclude  any  class  or  section  whatsoever. 

IV.  THE  PROVISION  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

That  he  conference  realizes  that,  as  soon  as  peace  is  assured,  the  position 
of  the  S'  tidier  or  sailor  will  be  one  of  great  peril ; that,  while  his  services  to 
the  natii  n will  be  effusively  praised,  and  promises  will  be  made  for  a generous 
provision  for  his  needs,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  unless  a 
strong  a ul  continuous  effort  is  made,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  localities, 
administrative  parsimony  and  red  tape  will  deprive  many  thousands  of  what 
is  justly  due  to  them. 

The  C(  nference  accordingly  holds  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  provision  to  be 
made  or  demobilization  should  not  only  be  worked  out  in  detail  immediately, 
but  that  it  should  be  published  for  general  information,  so  that  omissions  may 
be  detected,  mistakes  rectified,  and  everyone  made  acquainted  with  the  steps 
to  be  ta]:en. 

The  c inference,  noting  the  month’s  furlough,  gratuity,  free  railway  ticket, 
and  a j ear’s  unemployment  benefit  if  out  of  work  already  promised  to  the 
soldier,  irges  that — 

(c  ) There  should  be  no  gap  between  the  cessation  of  his  pay  and  .sepa- 
raticii  allowance  and  the  beginning  of  his  unemployment  benefit,  and 

(1  ) That  this  special  ex-soldier's  unemployment  benefit  given  to  all 
shot  Id  be  additional  to  any  unemployment  benefit  under  the  National  In- 
sura nee  act,  to  which  many  men  are  already  entitled  in  respect  of  contri-  . 
buti  ms  deducted  from  their  wages ; 

(c)  That  the  amount  of  the  unemployment  benefit  should  not  be  the 
presmt  starvation  pittance  of  7s.  per  week,  but  at  least  approaching  to  the 
c-om  lined  separation  and  rations  allowances;  and 


(d)  That,  in  view  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  the  gratuity 
(which  should  be  made  payable  through  the  Post  Oftice  Savings  Hank) 
ought  to  be,  for  the  private,  £20. 

The  conference  feels,  however,  that  what  the  soldiers  will  most  seriously 
look  to  is  not  the  sum  of  money  doled  out  to  them,  but  the  provision  made  for 
insuring  them  situations  appropriate  to  their  capacities  and  desires ; it  declares 
that  this  duty  of  placing  the  demobilized  soldier  within  reach  of  a suitable 
situation  at  the  trades-union  standard  rate  is  one  for  the  Government  itself 
' to  discharge  without  the  intervention  of  charity  or  philanthropists. 

And  the  conference  demands  that  the  Government  should  at  once  coiniilete 
and  make  known  the  organization  projected  for  fulfilling  this  duty,  including 
appropriate  arrangements  for  enabling  such  of  the  men  as  wi.><h  it  to  obtain 
small  holdings,  for  others  to  get  such  training  for  new  occupations  as  they 
require,  and  for  all  to  secure  such  posts  in  productive  work  or  service  as  they 
are  capable  of  filling,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  be  maintained  until  such  posts 
can  be  found. 

V.  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  CIVILIAN  WAR  WORKERS. 

That  this  conference,  realizing  the  grave  industrial  conditions  in  wiiich  de- 
mobilization will  take  place,  demands  that  the  same  careful  preparation  and  the 
same  sort  of  provision  should  be  made  in  advance  for  a systematic  replacing 
in  situations  and  for  adequate  maintenance  until  situations  are  found,  with 
regard  to  the  3,000,000  civil  workers  in  war  trades,  and  male  or  female  substi- 
tutes for  men  now  with  the  colors,  as  for  the  5,000,000  to  be  discharged  from 
the  army. 

VI.  THE  RESTORATION  OF  TRADE  UNION  CONDITIONS. 

1.  That  this  conference  reminds  the  Government  that  it  is  pledged  unre- 
servedly and  unconditionally,  and  the  nation  with  it,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  the  restoration  after  the  war  of  all  the  rules,  conditions,  and  cus- 
toms that  prevailed  in  the  workshops  before  the  war;  and  to  the  abrogation, 
when  peace  comes,  of  all  the  changes  introduced  not  only  in  the  national 
factories  and  the  5,000  controlled  estalilishments,  but  also  in  the  large  number 
of  others  to  which  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act  have  been  applied. 

2.  That  the  conference  places  on  record  its  confident  expectation  and  desire 
that  if  any  employers  should  be  so  unscrupulous  as  to  hesitate  to  fulfil  this 
pledge,  the  Governim  iit  will  see  to  it  that,  in  no  industry  and  in  no  district, 

I is  any  quibbling  evasion  permitted  of  an  oliligation  in  which  the  whole  labor 

movement  has  an  interest. 

( 3.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  provisions  in  the  Mimitions 

Act  dealing  with  the  restoration  of  trade  union  customs  after  the  wai-.  the 
conference  calls  upon  the  Government  to  provide  adequate  statutory  machinery 
\ for  restoration : 

(a)  By  securing  that  all  provisions  in  the  acts  necessary  to  enforce  restora- 

, tion  shall  continue  in  operation  for  a full  year  after  the  restrictive  provisions 

abrogating  trade  union  rules,  and  giving  munitions  tribunals  disciplinary  pow- 
ers over  workmen  have  been  terminated. 

(b)  By  removing  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  the  workmen  to  strike 
for  the  restoration  of  the  customs  which  have  been  abrogated. 

(e)  By  limiting  compulsory  arbitration  strictly  to  the  war  period  and  ])ro- 
viding  fully  that  the  right  to  prosecute  an  employer  for  a failure  to  restore 
trade  union  customs  .shall  continue  for  a full  yeai‘  after  the  termination  of  the 
restrictive  powers  in  the  acts. 

4.  The  conference  further  calls  upon  Parliament  to  limit  all  restrictive  legis- 
lation directed  against  workpeople  strictly  to  the  war  period,  and,  subject  to 
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the  above  exceptions,  calls  for  the  abrogation  of  the  clauses  restrictive  of  per- 
sonal 1 berty  in  the  munitions  of  war  acts  and  in  the  defense  of  the  realm  acts, 
inimed  ately  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

5.  Tlie  conference,  finally,  urges  that  if  it  is  considered  that  .some  of  the 
rules,  i onditions,  and  customs  are,  in  the  industrial  reorganization  that  is  con- 
templa  ed,  inconsistent  with  the  highest  development  of  production,  or  injurious 
to  otlKi*  sections  of  workers,  it  is  for  the  Government,  as  responsible  for  the 
fulfilmi  ‘lit  of  the  pledge,  to  submit  for  discussion  to  the  trade  unions  concerned 
alterna  live  proposals  for  securing  the  standard  wage  and  normal  day,  protecting 
the  workers  from  unemployment,  and  maintaining  the  position  and  dignity  of 
the  crafts. 

VII.  THE  PREVENTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

That  the  conference  can  not  ignore  the  likelihood  that  the  years  immediately 
followi  ig  the  war  will  include  periods  of  grave  dislocation  of  profit-making 
industiw  now  in  this  trade  or  locality  and  now  in  that,  when  many  thousands 
of  wilhng  workers  will,  if  matters  are  left  to  private  capitalism,  probably  be 
walkiiij : the  streets  in  search  of  employment ; that  it  is  accordingly  the  duty  of 
the  miidsti-y,  before  demobilizatiou  is  actually  begun,  so  to  arrange  the  next 
10  year  s’  program  of  national  and  local  government  works  and  services — includ- 
ing hot  sing,  schools,  roads,  railways,  canals,  harbors,  afforestation,  reclamation, 
etc. — a!  to  be  able  to  put  this  program  in  hand,  at  such  a rate  and  in  such 
district  s as  any  temporary  congestion  of  the  labor  market  may  require ; that  it 
Is  high  time  that  the  government  laid  aside  the  pretense  that  it  has  no  responsi- 
bility iar  preventing  unemployment;  that  now  that  it  is  known  that  all  that 
is  requ  red  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  widespread  or  lasting  unemploy- 
ment is  that  the  aggregate  total  demand  for  labor  should  be  maintained  year  in 
and  yei.r  out,  at  an  approximately  even  level,  and  that  this  can  be  secured  by 
uothini  more  difficult  or  more  revolutionary  than  a sensible  distribution  of  the 
public  ( Tders  for  works  and  services  so  as  to  keep  always  up  to  the  prescribed 
total  tl  e aggregate  public  and  capitalist  demand  for  labor  together  with  the 
prohibi  ion  of  overtime  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  normal  working  day,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  Government  which  allows  such  a grave  social  calamity 
as  wid(  spread  or  lasting  unemployment  ever  to  occur. 

VIII.  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

That  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  temporarily  out  of  work,  the  Labor 
Party  holds  that  the  best  provision  is  the  out-of-work  pay  of  a strong  trade 
union,  iuly  supplemented  by  the  Government  subvention  guaranteed  by  Part 
II,  of  t le  Insurance  Act ; that  the  Government  should  at  once  restore  the  sub- 
vention now  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  least  excusable  of  the  war  economies ; 
that  th  s subvention  ought  to  be  increased  so  as  to  amount  to  at  least  half  the 
weekly  allowance;  and  that  for  the  succor  of  those  for  whom  trade  union 
organizition  is  not  available  the  state  unemployment  benefit,  raised  to  an 
adequa  e sum  should  be  made  universally  applicable  in  all  industries  and  occu- 
pations where  objection  is  not  taken  by  the  trade  union  concerned  to  the  com- 
pulsory inclusion  of  its  members. 

IX.  THE  COMPLETE  EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN. 

That  the  conference  holds  that  the  changes  in  the  position  of  women  during 
the  wa  •,  in  which  they  have  rendered  such  good  service,  and  the  importance 
of  secui  ing  to  women  as  to  men,  the  fullest  possible  opportunities  for  individual 
develop  uent,  make  it  necessary  to  pay  special  attention  in  the  reconstruction 
program  to  matters  affecting  women;  and,  in  particular,  the  conference  affirms — 
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A — With  regard  to  industry  on  demobilization. — 1.  That  work  or  maintenance 
at  fair  rates  should  be  provided  for  all  women  displaced  from  their  employment 
to  make  way  for  men  returning  from  service  with  the  forces  or  other  national 
work. 

2.  That  full  inquiry  should  be  made  into  trades  and  processes  previously  held 
to  be  unhealthy  or  in  any  way  unsuitable  for  women,  but  now  being  carried 
on  by  them,  with  a view  to  making  recommendations  as  to  the  conditions  of 
their  further  employment  in  such  trades. 

3.  That  all  women  employed  in  trades  formerly  closed  to  them  should  only 
continue  to  be  so  employed  at  trade  union  rates  of  wages. 

4.  That  trade  unions  should  be  urged  to  accept  women  members  in  all  trades 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

5.  That  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  similar  duties  should  be  everywhere 
adopted. 

B — With  regard  to  civic  rights. — 1.  That  all  legal  restrictions  on  the  entry  of 
women  to  the  professions  on  the  same  conditions  as  men  should  be  abrogated. 

2.  That  women  .should  have  all  franchises  and  be  eligible  for  election  to  all 
public  bodies  (including  Parliament),  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

3.  That  systematic  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
committees  or  commissions,  national  or  local,  dealing  with  any  subjects  that 
are  not  of  exclusively  masculine  interest. 

4.  That  the  present  unjust  provision  of  the  income  tax  law,  under  which  the 
married  woman  is  not  treated  as  an  independent  human  being,  even  in  respect 
of  her  own  property  or  earnings,  must  be  at  once  repealed. 

X.  THE  RESTORATION  OF  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 

That  this  conference  regards  as  fundamental  the  immediate  repeal  and  abro- 
gation, as  soon  as  the  war  ends,  of  the  whole  system  of  the  military  service 
acts,  and  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  defense  of  the  realm  acts  restricting  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  publication,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  travel, 
and  freedom  of  choice  of  residence  or  of  occupation. 


XI.  POLITICAL  REFORMS. 

k 

That  the  conference  reaffirms  its  conviction  that  no  lasting  settlement  of  the 
question  of  political  reform  can  be  reached  without  a genuine  adoption  of — 

(o)  Complete  adult  suffrage  with  not  more  than  three  months’  residential 
qualification ; 

( h ) Absolutely  equal  rights  for  both  sexes ; 

(c)  Effective  provision  for  absent  electors  to  vote  and  the  best  practicable 
arrangements  for  insuring  that  every  minority  has  its  proportionate  and  no 
more  than  its  proportionate  representation ; 

(d)  The  same  civic  rights  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  as  for  the  officers; 

(e)  Shorter  Parliaments;  and 

(/)  The  complete  abandonment  of  any  attempt  to  control  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives by  a House  of  Lords. 

That  the  conference  especially  protests  against  the  defects  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act  of  last  year  which  failed  to  give  votes  to  women  under 
30  years  of  age,  denied  them  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  maintained  for  both 
sexes  an  unnecessarily  long  period  of  residence  as  a qualification  for  the  register, 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  civilian  electors  who  may  be  compulsorily  away  from 
home  on  polling  day,  and  omitted  any  provision  which  would  have  prevented 
the  scandal  of  large  sections  of  the  voters  remaining  unrepresented  whilst  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  Parliament  by  a minority  of  the  voting  constituency. 
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It  protests,  moreover,  against  civil  servants  being  denied  the  right,  which 
has  long  been  enjoyed  by  army  and  navy  officers,  without  at  once  resigning 
their  appointments  of  offering  themselves  to  the  electors  as  Parliamentary 
candidates. 

This  conference  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  without  replace- 
ment of  any  second  chamber.  The  conference  further  protests  against  the 
disenfranchisement  of  conscientious  objectors. 

XII.  IRELAND. 

That  the  conference  unhesitatingly  recognizes  the  claim  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  home  rule,  and  to  self-determination  in  all  exclusively  Irish  affairs ; 
it  protests  against  the  stubborn  resistance  to  a democratic  reorganization  of 
Irish  Government  maintained  by  those  who,  alike  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
are  striving  to  keep  minorities  dominant ; and  it  demands  that  a wide  and  gen- 
erous measure  of  home  rule  should  be  imm»;diately  passed  into  law  and  put  In 
operation. 

XIII.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVOLUTION. 

That  the  conference  regards  as  extremely  grave  the  proved  incapaciV/  of  the 
War  Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  get  through  even  the  most  urgently 
needed  work;  it  I'onsiders  that  some  early  devolution  from  Westminster  of  both 
legislation  and  administration  is  imperatively  called  for ; it  suggests  that,  along 
with  the  grant  of  home  rule  to  Ireland,  there  should  be  constituted  separate 
.statutory  legislative  assemblies  for  Scotland,  Wales,  and  even  England,  with 
autonomous  administration  in  matters  of  local  concern : and  that  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  should  be  retained  in  the  form  of  a federal  assembly  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  controlling  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  who  would  form  also,  together  with  ministers  rep- 
resenting the  dominions  and  India  whenever  these  can  be  brought  in,  the  cabi- 
net for  commonwealth  affairs,  for  the  Britannic  commonwealth  as  a whole. 

XIV.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

That  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  centralization  and  the  drawbacks  of 
bureaucracy,  the  conference  suggests  that  the  fullest  possible  scope  should  be 
given,  in  all  branches  of  social  reconstruction,  to  the  demociatically  elected 
local  governing  bodies;  that  whilst  the  central  government  departments  should 
assist  with  information  and  grants  in  aid,  the  local  authorities  should  be  given 
a free  hand  to  develop  their  own  services,  over  and  above  the  prescribed  na- 
tional minimum,  in  whatever  way  they  choose;  that  they  should  be  empowered 
to  obtain  capital  from  the  Government  at  cost  price,  and  to  acquire  land 
cheaply  and  expeditiously,  for  any  of  the  functions  with  which  they  are  en- 
trusted. 

The  conference  holds,  moreover,  that  the  municipalities  and  county  councils 
should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  necessarily  costly  services  of  education, 
sanitation,  and  police,  and  the  functions  to  be  taken  over  from  the  boards  of 
guardians,  nor  yet  rest  content  with  acquiring  control  of  the  local  water,  gas, 
electricity,  and  tramways,  but  that  they  should  greatly  extend  their  enterprises 
in  housing  and  town  planning,  parks,  and  public  libraries,  the  provision  of 
music  and  the  organization  of  popular  recreation,  and  also  that  they  should  be 
empowered  to  undertake,  not  only  the  retailing  of  coal,  but  also  other  services 
of  common  utility,  particiilarl.x  the  local  supply  of  milk,  where  this  is  not  al- 
ready fully  and  satisfactorily  organized  by  a cooperative  society. 

Further,  that  in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  local  govern- 
ment, this  conference  thinks  it  high  time  that  the  councilors  should  again  be 
required  to  submit  themselves  for  election  that,  on  the  first  election,  at  any 
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rate,  the  whole  of  each  council  should  vacate  their  seats  and  the  new  council  be 
elected  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  and  that  in  order  to 
throw  the  position  open  to  all  persons,  rich  or  poor,  all  councilors  should  be 
j)rovided  with  payment  for  any  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  for  the  time 
spent  on  the  public  service. 

XV.  EDUCATION. 

That  the  conference  holds  that  the  most  important  of  all  the  measures  of 
social  reconstruction  must  be  a genuine  nationalization  of  education,  which 
shall  get  rid  of  all  class  distinctions  and  privileges,  and  bring  effectively  within 
the  reach,  not  only  of  every  boy  and  girl,  but  also  of  every  adult  citizen,  all  the 
training,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  literary,  technical,  and  artistic  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

That  the  conference,  whilst  appreciating  the  advances  indicated  by  the  pro- 
posals of  the  present  minister  of  education,  de<*lares  that  the  Labor  Party 
can  not  be  satisfietl  with  a system  which  condemns  the  great  bulk  of  the  chil- 
dren to  merely  elementary  schooling  with  accommodation  and  equipment  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  secondary  schools,  in  clas.ses‘too  large  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion, under  teachers  of  whom  at  least  one-third  are  insufficiently  trained ; 
which  denies  to  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  Kingdom,  whether  in 
elementary  or  in  secondary  schools  (and  notably  to  most  of  the  women),  alike 
any  opportunity  for  all-round  culture,  as  well  as  for  training  in  their  art,  an 
adequate  wage,  reasonable  prospects  of  advancement,  and  suitable  superannu- 
ation allowances;  and  which,  notwithstanding  what  is  yet  done  by  way  of  schol- 
arships for  exceptional  geniuses,  still  reserves  the  endowed  secondary  schools, 
and  even  more  the  pniversities,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
a small  privileged  class,  whilst  contemplating  nothing  better  than  eight  weeks  a 
year  continuation  schooling  up  to  18  for  90  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

The  conference  accordingly  asks  for  a systematic  reorganization  of  the 
whole  educational  system,  from  the  nursery  school  to  the  university,  on  the 
basis  of 

(a)  Social  equality. 

(b)  The  provision  for  each  age,  for  child,  youth,  and  adult,  of  the  best  and 
most  varied  education  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  physi- 
cal welfare  and  development,  but  without  any  form  of  military  training ; 

(c)  The  educational  institutions,  irrespective  of  social  class  or  wealth,  to 
be  planned,  equippetl,  and  staffed  according  to  their  several  functions,  up  to 
the  same  high  level  for  elementary,  secondary,  or  university  teaching,  with 
regard  solely  to  the  greatest  possible  educational  efficiency,  and  free  maintenance 
of  such  a kind  as  to  enable  the  children  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion given ; and 

(d)  The  recognition  o:^  the  teaching  profession,  without  distinction  of  grade, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  the  community. 

XVI.  HOUSING. 

That  the  conference,  noting  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  habitable  cottages 
in  the  United  Kingdom  now  exceeds  one  million,  and  that  the  rent  and  mort- 
gages restriction  act  is  due  to  expire  six  months  after  peace,  regards  a national 
campaign  of  cottage  building  at  the  public  expense,  in  town  and  country  alike, 
as  the  most  urgent  of  social  requirements. 

That  the  attention  of  the  Government  be.  called  to  the  fact  that,  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  insist  that  the  local  authorities  acquire  the  necessary  sites,  pre- 
pare schemes,  plans,  and  specifications,  and  obtain  all  required  sanctions,  ac- 
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timlly  l efore  the  war  ends  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  half-a-mlllion  new 
cottage:)  urgently  needed  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  during  tne 
very  fir^t  year  of  demobilization  being  ready  for  occupation  within  that  time. 

That  it  is  essential  that  the  “Million  cottages  of  the  great  peace,”  to  be  erected 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  war  ends  by  the  local  auhorities, 
with  c:ipit!il  supplied  by  the  national  Government,  free  of  interest,  and  a grant- 
in-aid  ia  one  or  other  form  at  least  sufficient  to  prevent  the  schemes  involving 
any  chj  rge  on  the  rates,  should  be  worthy  to  serve  as  models  to  other  builders ; 
and  must  accordingly  be  not  only  designed  with  some  regard  to  appeju-ance,  not 
identic!  1 throughout  the  land,  but  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  and  soundly 
constructed,  spacious,  and  healthy ; including  four  or  five  rooms,  larder,  scullery, 
cupboa  (Is,  and  fitted  bath  but  also  suitably  grouped  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
to  the  i ere ; and  provided  with  sufficient  garden  ground. 

xvn.  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

MUNICIPAL  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

That  the  conference  notes  with  siitisfaction  the  dei'ision  of  the  Government 

# 

both  t(  establish  a ministry  of  health  and  to  abolish  the  whole  system  and 
organi2ation  of  the  poor  law. 

It  regards  the  immediate  reorganization,  in  town  !ind  country  alike,  of  the 
public  provision  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  0/  disease,  and  the  care  of 
the  on  bans,  the  infirm,  the  incapacitated,  and  the  aged  needing  institutional 
care,  a s an  indispensable  basis  of  any  sound  social  ^^construction. 

It  calls  for  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  the  Government’s  declared  intention 
of  abc  fishing,  not  merely  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  also  the  hated 
workhdise  and  the  poor  law  itself,  and  the  merging  of  the  work  heretofore 
done  f>r  the  destitute  as  paupers  in  that  performed  by  the  directly  elected 
county,  borough,  and  district  councils  for  the  citizens  as  su(,*h,  without  either 
the  stii.'ina  of  pauperism  or  the  hampering  limitations  of  the  loor  law  system. 

It  fe  “Is  that  only  in  connection  with  such  a reorganiziition  of  the  local  health 
service  (—urgently  required  to  meet  the  dangers  attendant  on  demobilization — 
can  a ministry  of  health  be  of  effective  advantage  to  the  nation. 

XVIII.  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

Thilt  the  conference  recoi-ds  Its  sense  of  the  great  social  eviljmd  national 
waste  caused  by  the  excessive  consumirtion  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  by  the 
unforti  mate  intemperance  of  a relatively  small  section  of  the  population ; that 
the  conference  sees  the  key  to  temperance  reform  in  taking  the  entire  iniinu- 
factun  and  retailing  of  alcoholic  drink  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  find 
profit  i n promoting  the  utmost  possible  consumption ; and  the  conferem?e  holds 
that  in  conjunction  with  any  expropriation  of  the  private  interests  the  electors 
of  eacl  locality  should  be  enabled  to  decide,  as  they  may  see  fit : 

(1)  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  within  their  own  boundaries: 

(2)  To  reduce  the  number  of  places  of  sales,  and  to  regulate  the  conditions 

of  sale ; 

(3)  To  determine,  within  the  fundamental  conditi<nis  prescribed  by  .statute, 
the  m!  nner  in  which  the  public  places  of  refreshment  and  social  intercourse 
in  thei  r own  distincts  should  be  organized  and  controlled. 

XIX.  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 

Thai  the  conference  insists  on  the  retention  in  public  hands  of  the  railways 
and  cnnals,  and  on  the  expropriation  of  the  present  stockholders  on  equitable 
terms,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  organization,  in  conjunction  with  the  harbors 
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and  docks,  and  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  of  a united  national  public  service  of 
communications  and  transport,  to  be  worked,  unhampered  by  any  private  in- 
terest (and  with  a steadily  increasing  participation  of  the  organized  workers 
in  the  management,  both  central  and  local)  exclusively  for  the  common  good. 

The  conference  places  on  record  that  if  any  Government  shall  be  so  mis- 
guided as  to  propose,  when  peace  comes,  to  hand  the  railways  back  to  the 
shareholders,  or  should  show  itself  so  spendthrift  of  the  nation’s  property  as  to 
give  the  companies  any  enlarged  franchise  by  presenting  them  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  unification  or  the  profits  of  increased  railway  rates,  or  so  extravagant 
as  to  bestow  public  funds  on  the  reequipment  of  privately-owned  lines,  the 
l.abor  Party  will  offer  any  such  project  its  most  strenuous  opposition. 

XX.  THE  NEW  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY. 

With  regard  to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  the  provision,  both  for  the 
factory  and  the  home,  of  the  cheapest  possible  power,  light,  and  heat,  the  con- 
ference declares  that  the  Labor  Party  stands  for  the  provision,  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  of  the  score  of  gigantic  superpower  stations  by  which  the  whole 
kingdom  could  be  supplied,  and  for  the  linking  up  of  the  present  municipal 
and  joint  stock  services  for  distribution  to  factories  and  dwelling  houses  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates. 

The  conference  notifies  that  the  Labor  Party  will  offer  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  this  great  national  service  being  entrusted,  on  any  terras  what- 
soever, to  private  capitalism. 

XXL  COAL  AND  IRON  MINES. 

That  the  conference  urges  that  the  coal  mines,  now  under  Government  con- 
trol, should  not  be  hahdM  back  to  their  capitalist  proprietors,  but  that  the 
measure  of  nationalization  which  became  Imperative  during  the  war,  should 
be  completed,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  the  expropriation  on  equitable 
terms  of  all  private  interests  In  the  extraction  and  distribution  of  the  nation’s 
coal  (together  with  Iron  ore  and  other  minerals). 

The  conference  asks  that  the  supply  of  these  minerals  should  hencefoTth  be 
conducted  as  a public  service  (with  a steadily  increasing  participation  in  the 


management,  both  central  and  local,  of  the  workers  concerned),  for  the  cheapest 
and  most  regular  supply  to  indukry  of  its  chief  source  of  power,  the  reta!U 
distribution  of  household  coal,  at  a fixed  price,  summer  and  winter  alike,  and 
identical  at  all  railway  stations  throughout  the  kingdom,  being  undertaken 
by  the  elected  municipal  district,  or  county  council  for  the  common  good. 

XXif.  LIFE  assurance. 

That  the  conference  declares  that,  partly  as  a means  of  affording  increased 
security  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  policy  holders  whose  bonuses  are  imperilled 
by  capital  depreciation  and  war  risks,  and  partly  in  order  to  free  the  nation 
from  the  burdensome  and  costly  system  of  the  industrial  insurance  companies, 
the  State  should  take  over  (with  equitable  compensation  to  all  interests  af- 
fected) the  whole  function  of  life  assurance,  giving  in  place  of  the  present 
onerous  industrial  insurance  policies  a universal  funeral  benefit  free  of  charge; 
putting  the  whole  class  of  insurance  agents  in  the  position  of  civil  servants 
administering  the  State  insurance  business ; developing  to  the  utmost  the 
beneficial  work  of  the  friendly  societies  in  independence  and  security,  and 
organizing,  in  conjunction  with  these  societies,  on  the  most  approved  prlncdples, 
a safe  and  remunerative  investment  of  popular  savings. 


» 
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XXIII.  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  LIFE. 

1.  ' 'hat  the  conference  rejiards  the  present  arrangements  for  the  production 

and  c istribution  of  food  in  tins  country,  and  the  life  to  which  many  thousands  L 

of  cointry  dwellers  are  condemned,  as  nothing  short  of  a national  disgrace,  ^ 

and  as  needing  to  be  radically  altered  without  delay. 

2.  '.'hat  it  is  essential  that  the  Government  should  resume  control  of  the 
natio  I’s  agricultural  land,  and  insure  its  utilization  not  for  rent,  not  for  game, 

not  f »r  the  social  amenity  of  a small  social  class,  not  even  for  obtaining  the  ' 

large;  t percentage  on  the  capital  employed,  but  solely  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  the  foodstuffs  required  by  the 
populition  of  these  islands  under  conditions  allowing  of  a good  life  to  the 
rural  population  and  at  a price  not  exceeding  that  for  Avhich  foodstuffs  can 
be  br  mght  from  other  lands. 

3.  ' 'hat  this  end  can  probably  best  be  attained  by  a combination  of 

(a)  Government  farms,  administered  on  a large  scale,  with  the  utmost  use 
of  mjchinery; 

(b)  Small  holdings  made  accessible  to  practical  agriculturists; 

(c)  Municipal  enterprises  in  agriculture,  in  conjunction  with  municipal  in- 
stitut  ons  of  various  kinds,  milk  depots,  sewage  works,  etc. ; 

(d)  Farms  let  to  cooperative  societies  and  other  tenants,  under  covenants 
requii  ing  the  kind  of  cultivation  desired. 

4.  ' 'hat  under  all  systems  the  agricultural  laborer  must  be  secured  a healthy 
and  ( ommodious  cottage,  with  sufficient  garden  ground,  the  opportunity  of 
gettirg  an  accessible  allotment,  and,  when  he  so  desires,  a small  holding,  to- 
gethe:  with  a wage  continuously  adequate  for  the  requirements  of  body  and 
mind. 

5.  I 'hat  the  conference  suggests  that  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  in  the 
towns  —from  milk  and  meat  to  ^.read  and  vegetables— should,  with  equitable 
compensation  for  all  interests  expropriated  and  persons  displaced,  be  taken 
out  o:  the  hands  of  the  present  multiplicity  of  dealers  and  shopkeepers,  and 
organ  zed  by  consumers,  cooperative  societies,  and  the  local  authorities  work- 
ing in  conjunction. 

XIV.  CONTROL  OF  CAPITALIST  INDUSTRY. 

That  the  conference  insists,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of 
amalg  imations  and  trusts,  on  the  necessity  of  retaining  after  the  war,  and  of 
devekping  the  present  system  of  organizing,  controlling,  and  auditing  the 
processes,  profits,  and  prices  of  capitalist  industry;  that  the  economies  of 
centra  lized  purchasing  of  raw’  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  other  imports  must  be 
continued,  and,  therefore,  the  “rationing”  of  all  establishments  under  a '' 

colled  ive  control ; that  the  publicity  of  processes  thus  obtained  has  a valuable 
effect  in  bringing  inefficient  firms  up  to  a higher  level;  that  the  “costing” 
of  ma  lufacturers’  processes  and  auditing  of  their  accounts,  so  as  to  discover 
the  necessary  cost  of  production,  together  with  the  authoritative  limitation  of 
prices  at  the  factory,  the  wholesale  w’arehouse  and  the  retail  shop,  affords,  in 
indust  Ties  not  nationalized,  the  only  security  against  the  extortion  of  profiteer- 
ing ; a ad  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  consumer 
by  lin  iting  prices  as  it  is  to  protect  the  factory  operative  from  unhealthy  con- 
ditioni.,  or  the  householder  from  the  burglar. 

i 

XXV.  NATIONAL  FINANCE.  ^ 


1.  That  in  view  of  the  enormous  debts  contracted  during  the  war,  and  of 
the  ne  lessity  to  lighten  national  financial  burdens,  this  conference  demands  that 
an  eqi  itable  system  of  conscription  of  accumulated  w’ealth  should  be  put  into 
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operation  forthwith,  with  exemption  for  fortunes  below  £1,000,  and  a graduated 
scale  of  rates  for  larger  totals,  believing  that  no  system  of  taxation  only  of  in- 
come or  profits  will  yield  enough  to  free  the  country  from  opiiressive  debts,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  tax  food  or  the  other  necessities  of  life  would  be  unjust 
and  ruinous  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

2.  That  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  is  a system  by 
which  the. necessary  national  income  shall  be  derived  mainly  from  direct  taxa- 
tion alike  of  land  and  accumulated  wealth,  and  of  income  and  profits,  together  ' 

' with  suitable  imposts  upon  luxuries,  and  that  the  duties  and  the  taxation  upon 

unearned  incomes  should  be  substantially  increased  and  equitablj'  regarded, 

3.  That  the  wdiole  system  of  land  taxation  should  be  revised  so  that  by  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values  effect  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  nation,  which  has  been  defended  by  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  its  people,  shall  belong  to  the  nation,  and  be  used  for  the 
nation’s  benefit. 

4.  That  this  conference  emphatically  protests  against  the  subjection  of  co- 
operative dividends  to  the  excess  profits  tax  and  against  the  repeated  attempts 
to  bring  cooperative  dividends  w’ithin  the  scope  of  the  income  tax. 

5.  That  as  during  the  w’ar  the  Government  has  had  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  pay  very  high  rates  for  the  money  raised,  adding  considerably  to  the 
annual  burden  resulting  from  the  war,  w’hilst  the  banks  are  now  pursuing  a 
policy  of  fusion  such  as  brings  them  near  to  the  position  of  a monopoly,  the 
Post-Office  Savings  Bank  should  be  developed  into  a national  banking  system 
for  the  common  service  of  the  whole  community, 

XXVI.  THE  NEED  FOR  A “PEACE  BOOK.” 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  problem  of  the  social  and  industrial 
reconstruction  of  Great  Britain  after  the  w’ar  is  of  such  grave  importance  and 
of  such  vital  urgency,  that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 
period  of  demobilization,  that  the  main  outlines  of  policy  in  all  branches  should 
he  definitely  formulated,  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  INIinister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, before  the  war  ends,  so  that  they  can  be  published  in  a Peace  Book  fo^ 
public  criticism  before  being  finally  adopted  by  the  cabinet,  for  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  all  ministers  and  heads  of  departments, 

XXVII.  “ LABOR  AND  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER.” 

That  the  draft  report  on  reconstruction,  entitled  “ Labor  and  the  New  Social 
Order,”  be  revised  after  consideration  of  all  the  amendments  suggested,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  and  that  every  constitutent 
f organization  be  asked  to  report  within  four  w’eeks  how  many  copies  it  proposes 

to  order  for  distribution  to  its  branches  and  members. 


ft 
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APPENDIX  III. 


SHORT  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  LABOR  LEADERS. 

Wm.  Adamson. — Member  Parliament  (Labor)  Fife  since  1910;  general  sec- 
retary Fife  and  Kinross  ^liners’  Association. 

Wm.  C.  Andkkson. — Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  1875.  He  has  been  a mem- 
bier  of  Parliament  since  1914  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party. 
He  belongs  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Labor  Party.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  the  cooperative  movement  and  since  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  MacArthur  has  been  influential  in  the  propaganda  of  equal  payment  of 
men  and  >vomei).  He  is  an  eager  supporter  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  of  the  League  of 
Natigns. 

>V.  A.  Appleton. — Mr.  Appleton  was  born  in  1868  and  is  secretary  of  the 
Geperal  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This  body  he  attempted,  during  the 
war,  to  make  the  general  organ  of  expression  of  labor  opinion.  He  visited 
Amprico  in  1917  and  announced  the  generai  sympathy  of  British  labor  for  Mr. 
Gompers’  attitude,  which  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  British  labor 
movement.  He  belongs  to  the  center  of  the  labor  movement. 

.1.  M.  Barnes. — Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  1854  and  is  a member  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Rngipeers.  He  has  been  a member  of  Parliament  since 
1895.  He  joinetl  the  first  coalition  govei'iiment  in  1915,  became  Minister  of 
Laltoi’  in  1916,  and  took  Mr.  Arthur  Hemjerson’s  place  as  member  of  the  War 
Cabinet  in  1917.  He  has  refused  to  leave  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Labor  Party.  Before  the  war  Mr.  Barnes  belonged  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  Labor  Party,  but  since  the  war  he  has  more  and  more  ap- 
proximated to  the  right.  There  has  been  much  opposition  to  his  attitude  inside 
the  Labor  Party,  particularly  from  the  great  trade-union  leaders. 

William  Brace. — >L-.  Brace  is  the  Secretary  of  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Fed- 
eration, and  became  a member  of  Parliament  in  1906  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  Government  since  1915.  He  withdrew  from  the  Government  in  Novem- 
ber 1918,  at  the  request  of  the  Uibor  Party.  Brace  is  a typical  trades-union 
ofticial  without  any  broad  outlook  on  general  political  affairs. 

,T.  K.  Clynes.— Mr.  Clynes  was  born  in  1869  and  has  been  a member  of  Par- 
liament since  1906.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  General  Workers’  Union.  Since 
1918  he  has  been  Food  Controller  and  immensely  successful  in  that  office.  In 
his  general  attitude  he  re.sembles  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  Labor  members  from  the  Government.  At  the  last 
election  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  Party  he  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  and  his  return  to  Parliament  was  unopposed  in  the  present 
general  election.  Mr.  Clynes  is  as  popular  outside  as  inside  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


Wm.  Crooks.— Born  1852;  Privy  Council.  1916;  Member  I'arliament  (Labor) 
1903-10,  and  since  December  1910.  Apprenticed  as  a cooper,  1866.  Has  held 
several  positions  in  local  government  besides  being  member  of  Parliament. 
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the  \Mir.  He  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  type  of  English  trades  unionists  and 
has  ^ery  little  inflnenee  outside  his  union  with  the  younger  menihers  of  the 
1 a rty 


Air  iiri!  IIkmh  kson.—  Mr.  nend<M-soii  was  horn  in  LSOR  and  is  a ineinher  of 
the  I im  Alolders’  Trades  rnion.  He  has  been  a Labor  nieniher  of  Parliament 
sinee  P.HKi  and  chairinan  of  the  Labor  i'arty  from  DOS  to  DIO.  and  hecaine 


< 'hail  man  a seeond  time  after  ^Ir.  liamsay  Mad  lonrld's  resignation  at  the  ont- 
hreali  of  the  European  war.  He  supported  the  war  from  its  outset,  though, 
like  1 11  the  labor  leaders,  he  was  opposed  to  entranee  into  the  war.  He  was 
<'haiiman  of  the  labor  section  of  the  iiaiiiamentarv  committee  on  recruiting. 
On  tl  e formation  of  the  first  coalition  in  Dio  he  became  President  of  theP.oard 
of  E(  ucation  and  memher  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  formation  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Oeorfe's  government  in  December.  1916,  he  became  Labor  memher  of  the  War 
Cabir  et.  He  was  sent  on  a mission  to  llu-ssia  in  1917.  He  became  converteil  to 
the  idea  of  the  Stockholm  conference  and  resigned  from  the  war  cabinet  in 
Align  ;t  1917,  on  disagreement  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Since  1917  he  has 
been  :he  leader  of  labor  opposition  to  the  Government.  He  is  the  main  con- 
iiecti(  n between  the  trades  union  and  intellectual  sections  of  the  Labor  Party, 
He  is  a firm  supporter  (ai  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  ih)  of  the  Labor 
Psirty’s  program.  He  is  a most  able  speaker  and  has  a standing  in  the  labor 
movement  second  to  none.  Perhaps  there  is  one  defect — he  has  a certain 
genia  vanity. 

.Toi  N Hodge. — Mr.  Hodge  was  born  in  18o5  and  is  the  secretary  of  the  Iron 
Smellers’  Union.  He  has  been  a member  of  Parliament  since  1896  and  on  the 
formi  tion  of  the  coalition  government  became  one  of  the  labor  representatives. 
<ln  the  formation  of  the  war  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  he  became,  first  of  all, 
Alinis  er  of  Labor,  and  later  Minister  of  Pensions.  Mr.  Hodge  has  been  one  of 
the  n nst  eager  of  ilr.  Lloyd-George’s  supporters.  He  has  been  converted  from 
free  i rade  to  a protective  tariff.  Became  President  of  the  Briti.sh  Workers’ 
Fedet  ation,  which  was  an  attempt  to  compel  the  labor  movement  by  use  of  anti- 
Germ  in  sentiment.  Mr.  Hodge,  in  November,  1918,  withdrew  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  demand  of  the  Labor  Party.  He  has  little  standing 
with  :he  new  unionists,  as  he  is  considered  luke-warm  on  the  general  policy 
of  till  Labor  Party. 

F.  >V.  JowETT. — Mr.  .Towett  was  born  in  1864  and  has  been  a member  of 
Parlii  ment  since  1906.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  and  is  a keen  Socialist.  He  has  devoted  him.self  mainly  to  public- 
healtl  iiroblems  and  was  the  pioneer  of  the  provision  of  meals  for  school 
children  act  (1913).  He  was  opposed  to  participation  in  the  war  and  conscrip- 
tion i nd  to  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  A supporter  of  the 
Ivoagi  e of  Nations. 

Ge(  kge  LAxsm'RY. — Air.  Lansbury  was  formerly  a member  of  the  National 
Unior  of  Bailwaymen  and  was  born  in  1854.  He  has  been  throughout  his 
<-areei  a Socialist.  From  1906  to  1912  he  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons but  resigned  ujion  the  Labor  Party’s  attitude  to  woman’s  suffrage.  He 
is  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  the  most  influential  of  existing  labor  papers.  Air. 
Lansl  ury’s  following  in  the  labor  movement  is  distinctly  per.sonal  in  character. 
He  is  far  more  extreme,  particularly  since  the  war,  than  the  majority  of  trades- 
janion  .sts,  though  probabl.v  no  man  in  the  labor  movement  has  a more  com- 
Iiellin  ; personality  than  he  has.  His  power  comes  from  the  iinmen.sely  valu- 
able 'vork  he  has  done  in  local  government,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
refori  lation  of  the  I’oor  Act.  Air.  Lansbury  is  a man  of  most  catholic  sym- 
pathiis,  men  as  diveri^e  as  Air.  Lloyd-George,  Air.  H.  G.  Wells,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
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being  among  his  close  friends.  Air.  Lansbury  is  one  of  the  great  admirers  in 
England  of  Air.  Wilson,  and  has  been  throughout  an  advocate  of  the  I>eague  of 
Nations. 

R.\msay  AIacDoxaed. — Air.  AlacDonald  was  born  in  1865.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  Parliament  since  1906.  He  is  a member  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  He  has  been  Chairman  both  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  and  of 
the  Labor  Party.  Before  the  war  he  belonged  to  the  right  of  the  Labor  Party, 
but  since  the  war  has  approximated  continually  to  the  left.  He  was  opposed 
> to  the  British  entrance  into  the  war,  to  continuance  on  any  terms  of  the  war, 

to  conscription,  and  to  the  labor  policy  of  the  Government.  Air.  AlacDonald  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  exponents  of  socialist  politics.  His 
difflcidty  with  the  labor  movement  has  been  the  fact  (a)  that  he  is  too  intel- 
lectual to  be  understood  by  the  rank  and  file,  (b)  that,  as  a master  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  he  has  moved  away  from  the  direct  action  that  was  demandeo 
from  the  Labor  Party  in  the  years  1911  to  1914.  and  (c)  that  he  is  associated 
with  the  general  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  trade.s-unionists  for  the  Labor 
Party  in  that  period.  Air.  AlacDonald  has  won,  however,  the  warm  respect  of 
men  of  every  party.  He  has  accepted  completely  the  foreign  policy  of  Air. 
AVilson  and  has  consistently  advocated  the  League  of  Nations. 

.Tames  Parker.— -Air.  Parker  was  born  in  1865  and  has  been  a member  of  Par- 
liament since  1906.  He  was  at  one  time  chief  whip.  He  joined  Lloyd-George’s 
government  in  1916;  refused  to  obey  the  demand  of  the  I.abor  Party  in  No- 
vemher  1918,  that  he  withdrew  from  it.  Air.  Parker  has  little  intluence  on  the 
trades-union  movement  in  general. 

G.  H.  Roberts.— Air.  Roberts  was  born  in  1869  and  has  been  a member  of 
Parliament  since  1906.  He  belongs  to  the  Printers’  Union  and  lias  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Labor  Party.  He  joined  the  first  coalition  government  in  1915,  and 
since  1917  lias  been  Alinister  of  Labor.  He  refused  to  'comply  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Labor  Party  in  November  1918.  withdrawing  its  members  from 
the  Government  and  stood  at  the  present  election  as  an  Independent  Labor 
candidate.  Air.  Roberts  is  a somewhat  colorless  personality  with  no  significant 
standing  in  the  labor  movement  as  a whole. 

.Tames  Sexton. — Air.  Sexton  was  born  in  18,55  and  is  secretary  of  the  Liver- 
pool Dockers.  From  1906  to  1910  he  was  a Labor  member  to  Parliament.  Air. 
Sexton  is  much  respected  among  trades-unionists  and  one  of  the  o]>ponents 
of  Air.  Webb  and  his  party.  He  exercises  little  influence  except  upon  specific 
questions  like  casual  labor  that  has  to  do  with  his  position. 

Robert  Smtllte. — Air.  Smillie  was  born  in  18.59  and  is  President  of  the  Alin- 
ers’  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  living  trades- 
union  leaders  in  Groat  Britain  and  has  probably  the  largest  hold  on  the  labor 
**  movement.  He  was  opposed  to  the  war  from  its  outset,  opposed  to  conscription, 

and  is  perhaps  the  leading  labor  critic  of  Lloyd-George’s  industrial  policy.  Air. 
Smillie  has  many  times  refused  to  go  into  Parliament.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
mainly  responsible  for  the  present  program  of  the  Labor  Party.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  belongs  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  trades-union  movement. 

PuiT-tP  Snowden. — Alember  of  I'arliament  from  Blackburn.  Air.  Snowden 
was  born  in  1864.  Has  been  member  of  Parliament  from  Blackburn  since 
1906.  He  represents  the  intellectual  side  of  the  labor  movement.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  from  its  foundation.  Has  served  on 
several  royal  commissions.  Ho  is  an  extraordinarly  able  speaker  and  a force- 
ful contributor  to  the  labor  newspapers.  During  the  war  he  has  Iteen  of  the 
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le  left  \vinj4  of  tlie  Labor  Party.  He  has  been  extremely  critical  of  the 
:mient’.s  labor  policy  and  its  foreign  policy.  Sympathetic  to  the  Rus- 
evolution  and  an  eajier  supporter  of  the  Leaj:ne  of  Nations.  Within  the 
Party  itself  he  acts  more  or  less  as  an  independent  and  is  not  a mem- 
the  Trade-Union  Congress. 

I.  Thomas. — Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  1874  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
Union  of  Railwaymen.  He  has  been  a member  of  I'arliameiit  since 
He  is  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  trades-union  officials.  He  belongs  to 
ft  of  the  trades-union  movement.  He  was  op]H)sed  to  entrance  into  the 
lut  in  favor,  since  it  had  begun,  of  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany.  He 
*en  a bitter  critic  of  British  policy  in  Russia,  an  eager  supporter  of  Mr. 
I’s  foreign  policy,  particularly  of  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
IS  was  one  of  the  great  orators  of  the  labor  movement  and  has  an 
ise  following  throughout  the  country.  During  the  war  he  prevented  a 
railway  strike.  He  was  selected  in  May,  1917,  to  visit  America  and 
with  labor  in  this  country  ipjon  British  labor  experience  in  the  war. 
Tii.lett. — Mr.  Tillett  was  born  in  1854  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Dock, 
Riverside  & General  Workers’  Union  of  Great  Britain.  He  first  came 
rominence  with  Mr.  John  Burns  and  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889. 
s been  since  that  time  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  the  international 
-union  movement.  His  position  during  the  war  has  been  somewhat 

ir.  He  has  been  an  eager  supporter  of  the  war,  very  critical  of  the 
of  Government  policy.  He  is  extremely  eloquent,  and,  while  on  internal 
■s  he  belongs  to  the  left  of  the  Lal)or  Party,  on  external — e.  g.,  foreign 
-he  belongs  to  the  right.  He  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  League  of 

is.  He  is  one  of  the  opponents  in  the  trades-union  movement  of  any 
>t  at  fusing  with  the  intellectuals. 

EY  Webb. — Mr.  Webb  was  born  in  1859.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
xbian  Society  and  a professor  at  London  University.  He  is  the  most 
fic  of  British  socialists,  the  author  of  many  standard  books  on  trades- 
sm,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  the  most  distinguished 
intellectual  adherents.  He  is  the  man  most  responsible  for  its  present 
m and  for  the  new  situation  of  the  party.  Mr.  Webb’s  influence  is 
from  behind  the  scenes  than  upon  the  platform.  He  is  highly  re- 
i,  being  greatly  liked  by  the  general  mass  of  the  movement. 

, WiLi.iAMS. — Mr.  Williams  is  Secretary  of  the  IMusicians’  Union  and  has 
ssociated  with  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  in  his  enterprises  during  the  war. 
lion  is  neither  large  nor  powerful.  He  belongs  to  the  extreme  right  of 
)or  movement.  He  has  no  important  standing  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
rty. 

;kt  Williams. — Mr.  "Williams  is  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Transport 
rs’  Federation  and  was  born  in  1871.  He  belongs  to  the  extreme  left 
labor  movement  and  is  associated  with  Mr.  Lansbury  and  the  Herald, 
a bitter  opponent  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Has  criticized  relentlessly  the 
and  labor  policy  of  the  Government  and  is  immensely  powerful  with 
ly  of  trades-unionists,  ilr.  Williams  disbelieves  in  the  efficacy  of  par- 
tary action  though  he  supports  the  Labor  I’arly  and  is  a useful  adjunct 
omic  methods.  He  is  a supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

CLOCK  WiLHox. — Mr.  AVilson  is  the  President  of  the  National  Seamen’s 
He  was  born  in  1859  and  has  been  a member  of  Parliament  intermit- 
since  1892.  He  belongs  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Labor  Party.  Is 
ialist.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  the  most  eager  advocate  of  punishing 
ny.  He  is  opposed  to  the  present  program  of  the  Labor  Party  and  in 
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favor  of  supporting  the  coalition.  He  left  the  Labor  Party  after  the  June  con- 
ference of  1918  on  the  ground  of  (a)  opposition  to  its  program  and  (b)  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  situation  of  the  party.  He  founded  a separate  trades-union 
party  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  which  has,  however,  at- 
tracted but  small  support.  He  is  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  the  seamen  to 
take  British  labor  representatives  to  the  different  international  labor  confer- 
ences that  have  been  held  since  the  war.  Outside  his  own  union,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  very  little  support  in  the  labor  movement  and  is  not  regarded  with  con- 
fidence by  any  of  its  leaders. 

o 


